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The Week 


E regret that the appearance of this issue of the 
Nation has been delayed by a pressmen’s strike affect 
ing nearly all the printing establishments of New York 


INCE the leading articles in this issue were put into 

type, the President’s note to Germany, of October 23, has 
appeared. It is a highly inconsistent document. He is first 
so favorably impressed by the assurances that Prince Max 
gave as to the changes in the German Government that “he 
cannot decline to lay the matter of an armistice before the 
Allies.” Later he swings completely around, declaring that 
the United States “cannot trust the word of those who have 
hitherto been the masters of German policy,” and can only 
deal “with veritable representatives of the German people, 
who have been assured of a genuine constitutional standing 
as the real rulers of Germany. If it must deal with the 
military masters and the monarchical authorities of Ger 
many it must demand not peace negotiations, but 
surrender.” The resultant confusion in the American mind 
as to what the President’s attitude now is, is obvious in thé 
press and the printed opinions of public men. But several 
things are perfectly clear. The reforms the President de 
mands of Germany cannot be accomplished under many) 
months except possibly by a Bolshevist revolution. Again, 
the President, while temporizing plainly, yields in this note 
to the “bitter-enders.” He discards in this matter his prin- 
ciple of self-determination; he absolutely takes back his 
words of January 8, 1918: “Neither do we presume to suc- 
gest to her (Germany) any alteration or modification of her 
institutions.” The outlook at this writing is for a continu 
ance of the war with the German people, perhaps for the 
first time, whole-heartedly united against us. 


HE separation of Hungary from Austria, prematurely 

announced as already decided on at Budapest, is at least 
under discussion on motion of Count Karolyi, and it appears 
to have a strong body of opinion behind it. Austria and 
Hungary are not so much one country as a political partner- 
ship by contract. Separation, if it should come, would not 
involve the breaking of serious bonds. Apart from the 
slender tie of personal union under the same sovereign, 
the main common matters are only three. These are foreign 
affairs (implying common diplomatic representation) ; army 
and navy; and finance so far as it relates to common con- 
cerns. There is no common parliament and the two “dele- 
gations” which regulate common business do not even delib- 
erate together, but communicate their decisions to each 
other in writing. The commercial agreement which gives 
Austria and Hungary the same coinage, weights and meas- 
ures, and a joint bank of issue, and forms them into prac- 
tically one customs territory, is not permanent but is sup 
posed to be renewed every ten years; at present it is pro- 
visional until the end of 1919. Hungary, while posing by 
preference as Austria’s victim, has been in a position to 
exact good terms for herself in their recurrent bargains. 





If she now, whether from dislike of the proposed federali- 
ation of Austria, from dread of increasing German control 
of that State, or from whatever other cause, “fears to be 
fected with Austrian rottenness,” it will mean that the 
ling oligarchy see their own advantage in the move for 
eparation. 


f i-~ capture of the German submarine bases along the 
North Sea will undoubtedly affect the circuitous route 
vhich European neutrals have been obliged to follow for 
almost three years. There is another question which affects 
the Central Powers and the neutral nations which the defeat 
of Germany’s continental ambitions will soon bring forward. 
We refer to the economic treaties which Germany has con 
cluded with all of her neutral neighbors. Denmark, Holland, 
and Switzerland depended fur their fuel supply upon the 
yenerosity and willingness of Germany. The Berlin Gov 
ernment used the threat of a coalless winter to force Copen 
hagen, Berne and The Hague into a number of economic 
rreements which come under the distinct heading of “inter 
national blackmail.” The tables are now being turned and 
these experiments of the General Staff may prove as un- 
fortunate as the Brest-Litovsk adventure. La Fontaine 
wrote fables about the dangers of trying to get too much 
one time. The accumulated wrath of a whole series 
of exasperated small neutrals may prove to be distinctly 
unpleasant during these days of final settlement. 


\ EANWHILE the appointment of Mr. J. T. Cremer as 
4 Netherlands Minister to the United States is another 
evidence of that increasing interest which this country 

d the Netherlands take in the development of commerce 
hetween the Dutch East Indies and the United States. Mr. 
Cremer has twice been Minister of Colonies and is re- 
of Holland’s foremost authorities on the 
subject of colonial government. No doubt the preliminary 
aerreement which now exists between our Government and 
the Dutch authorities in regard to East Indian trade will 
receive further substantial development. In addition, nego- 
tiations for a new rationing agreement with Holland have 
been resumed in London, and now that the German bases of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge no longer threaten the British Chan- 
nel, the direct route betwen Rotterdam and New York be- 
comes independent of German interference. Altogether, the 
relations between this country and the most important of 
Europe’s commercial neutrals seem to be rapidly improving. 


carded as one 


PT HE successful flotation of the fourth Liberty Loan is in 

| some ways the most remarkable financial achievement of 
a war that has been full of financial marvels. The conditions 
of the campaign were difficult. In the first place, the amount 
isked for was staggering, exceeding by more than a billion 
dollars England’s largest offering, that of February, 1917 
Rut while England’s loan was placed no less than a year and 
eight months after the last preceding call for funds, it is 
only five months since we raised $4,190,000,000 by borrow- 
ing from our citizens. Further, we have seen a huge in- 
crease in taxes, and we now stand face to face with a new 
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measure, whose details we do not yet know, that will call for 
eight millions of tax revenue during the current fiscal year. 
‘The relatively long maturity of the bonds also was a some- 
what unattractive feature in the present market. In the 
midst of the drive came the news of the German peace pro- 
posals, which inevitably raised a question in many minds 
whether so large a loan at this time was really necessary. 
And to crown all, the ravages of influenza completely dis- 
organized ordinary life in important sections of the country 
and crippled the machinery set up for the floating of the 
loan. The gratifying success of the campaign under such cir- 
cumstances, and especially the large number of individual 
subscriptions, now estimated at 22,000,000, is evidence of the 
stern purpose of the country to do whatever may be neces- 
sary to enable the Government to carry to a successful con- 
clusion the enormous enterprise in which we are so heavily 
involved. It is evidence, too, of our extraordinary financial 
resources, and of the remarkable power of advertising and 
organization. In some sections of the country the quota was 
apportioned among the people in proportion to their known 
means, and in some cases those who failed to meet the requi- 
sition were actually fined. No thoughtful American can be 
happy over all the methods that were employed to make the 
drive a success, yet he cannot but rejoice in the ability and 
willingness of the people to meet financial burdens in a cause 
that they believe to be right. 


H OW heavy those burdens are likely to become if the war 
continues much longer has not yet been realized, we 
fear, by either the people or their representatives in Wash- 
ington who are so light-heartedly calling for a march to 
Berlin, no matter what the cost in blood and treasure. Con- 
gress last week passed, almost without discussion, a defi- 
ciency bill appropriating $6,345,755,666 for the army. The 
total of our borrowings since the war began comes to more 
than $16,000,000,000. Let people soberly consider what these 
figures mean, and the tone of much current discussion will, 
we are persuaded, be seriously modified. We do not mean that 
we shall for a moment slacken in our efforts to secure a just 
and permanent peace because of the financial sacrifices in- 
volved in the attempt. We do mean that it would be a piece of 
criminal folly to prolong the war a day beyond what is neces- 
sary to the attainment of the best possible approximation to 
that result. Quite aside from planting the seeds of new wars, 
a prolongation of the war out of revenge or lust of power 
would mean the placing on our children’s backs of financial 
burdens that would make impossible the realization of those 
dreams of democracy and welfare that uphold the people 
to-day. The wealth of the United States, as yet only partly 
mortgaged to the military god that has consumed the sub- 
stance of Europe, is our chief material hope for the financial] 
rehabilitation of an impoverished world. Every one of the 


to us, asking our help for the days of restoration. Shall we 
recklessly cast aside the opportunity to do the work of heal- 
ing, shall we mortgage beyond redemption our financial capa- 
city to erect the structure of a sound social life at home, 
and all for the sake of taking a bloody revenge on a people 
misled and mistaught by their militaristic rulers? It is a 
serious question for the bitter-enders. 


HILE clouds of red bunting were waving for twenty 
two days above marching soldiers and sailors on the 
Avenue of the Allies in New York, rare bits of color have 









been drifting down cavernous side streets and into remote 
sections of the city. Carnivals have been rife. Up and down 
Fifth Avenue celebrations were officially ordered, but in 
various streets of Little Italy, Brooklyn, and Har!em, men, 
women, and children have been getting up block parties. 
Walking about the streets, one turns a corner and comes 
suddenly on a block all decorated with flags, confetti, and 
paper lanterns. Money is raised by a house-to-house canvass 
—enough for a band for open-air dancing, and for a parade, 
but primarily for a service flag and for payment of the priest 
who shall bless the flag before it is hung. For the party 
draws its solemnity and purpose from the boys of the neigh- 
borhood, over there. It is truly democratic; everybody in th 

block is invited. To be sure, the festival is not always en- 
tirely harmonious. Carmine Street says that Jones Street 
put 85 stars in the flag when it is well known that only 67 
from the block are abroad, but Jones Street answers that i 

has a right to include stars for those who hung around Jones 
Street all day long, whether they lived somewhere else or 
not. Despite such annoyances, the custom of block parties 
is contagious; though they perhaps originated in New York, 
they will beyond doubt spread rapidly to other towns. 


HE New Jersey Senatorial situation has now cleared. 

It is a straight fight between George M. La Monte and 
Governor Edge. Our sympathies are entirely with Mr. 
La Monte. A liberal, a man of highest character, with 
nothing of the professional politician about him, his elec- 
tion would mean a marked strengthening of the Democrati: 
representation in the Senate. We shall be surprised if the 
President does not openly support Mr. La Monte before 
the campaign is much older. In any event, New Jersey has 
a chance here to uphold the President’s hands. The elec- 
tion of Governor Edge—his record as Governor we do not 
now criticise—would mean the strengthening of the par- 
tisan Republican opposition to Mr. Wilson and, perhaps, 
before long, opposition to the President’s efforts to obtain 
a reasonable peace before the war has wrecked Europe be- 
yond repair. Under these circumstances, no true Demo- 
crat in New Jersey should hesitate as to how to cast hi 
ballot. 


Peelers campaign that will be watched with great 
interest by those who are interested in progressive poli- 
tics is going forward in Montana. Congressman Jeannei' 

Rankin, having been jockeyed out of a renomination for the 
lower house in the Republican primaries, was put up on the 
National Party ticket as a candidate for the Senate; she 
has been endorsed by the Non-Partisan League, which is 
very strong in the State, and with the support of the labor 
element, which was pleased with Miss Rankin’s Congres- 
sional record, she is making an unexpectedly strong show- 
ing. A recent report from Montana indicates that the cam- 
paign is having “magnificent results in uniting labor, farm- 
ers, women, and liberals from both Democrats and Repub- 
licans.” Miss Rankin’s supporters believe that if the funds 
necessary to present her cause to the voters are forthcoming, 
she can be elected—a result much to be desired, in our judg- 
ment. Miss Rankin has shown that she is thoroughly alive 
to the importance of the great social and industrial issues 
that are going to press for solution at the end of the war, 


and she has demonstrated the possession of abundant cour- 


age. Labor and taxation problems have been acute in Mon- 
tana for a long time, and there is an imperative need, both 
in Helena and in Washington, for political leaders who real- 
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ize that labor is not to be kept quiet by mere repression, and 
that the attempt to maintain the status quo in the face of 


real wrongs can lead only to continuing strife. The rap- 
prochement between organized labor and the Non-Partisan 
League, with its radical programme, and the steady break- 
ing down of old party lines in the Northwest indicate the 
possibility of a new political crystallization based on real is- 
sues instead of meaningless shibboleths. The fate of this or 
that party is of comparatively little importance. What does 
matter is that we should have some clean-cut politics, and the 
whole political situation in the Northwestern section of the 
country indicates that we may be approaching such a con- 
summation instead of mere struggle for office. 
_ California campaign has produced an interesting 

piece of propaganda on the part of the single taxers in 
the last number of the Great Adventure. They e1 
their startling figures as to the land-holding of private cor- 
porations and firms with a map of one county, : “a 
fair sample of the fifty-eight California counties,” which 
shows it to be owned chiefly by four companies. Three inter- 
ests, it is stated, own more acres on the Pacific coast than 
there are in the German Empire, while one of the three had 
about as many men on horseback guarding their fourteen 
million acres from hunters, squatters, and tramps as there 
were in the United States cavalry before the present war. 
Land which, it is declared, could not be bought for $200 an 
acre, is assessed for $13.90. The State Commission on Land 
Colonization is quoted as saying: “California has an im- 
mense area of fertile and unpeopled land. Compara- 
tively few settlers are coming here and many who came in 
recent years have left. Costly advertising and still more 
costly personal solicitatiors have not served to attract col- 
onists. We have not found a single settler who, bringing 
with him only limited capital, has been able to pay for his 
land in the time agreed upon in his contract.” The pam- 
phlet goes on to point out that the war, by raising prices all 
around, automatically increases the value of these under- 
taxed “private empires,” and that every advance of our men 
on the European fronts makes it harder for any one to get 
a footing on the land at home. 


phasize 
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N School Life for September 19 we note an interesting 

statement, based on information furnished by Ambassador 
Page, concerning German instruction in Great Britain. It 
appears that out of the 1049 secondary schools in England 
and Wales in receipt of grants from the Board of Education, 
German is taught in 379. This compares with 387 in 1911- 
12. All the important public schools, some 65 in number, 
continue to make provision for instruction in German, and 
the same thing is true of the six universities and the six 
constituent colleges of the University of London. Whatever 
decrease in German teaching has taken place is said to be 
due largely to the necessities of military service. It is to be 
hoped that the sober second thought of our own people will 
soon begin to assert itself in regard to the question of for- 
eign-language teaching. It is not an edifying spectacle to 
see legislatures in a fit of rage prohibiting instruction in the 
German language throughout whole States, or Governors and 
councils of defence forbidding the use of the tongue in gath- 
erings of three or more persons. Whatever reasons existed 
for teaching German before the war have in general been 
strengthened by the events of the past four years; we ought 
not to act like angry children. 








A N interesting experiment in popular education begins 
in Concord, Massachusetts, on Sunday, October 27, with 

the first of a ten days’ series of free popul: r iectures on 
the peace conference and its tasks. Each day will have its 
special subject, and each subject will be presented twice, 
once before the high school and the older students in the 
grades, and once in the evening before a large general audi 
All the speakers are specialist 
guiding popular discussion. The aim is to set the commu 
nity thinking concerning the great questions that we must 
soon face, and to give it material for sound thought. Public 
debates will be a part of the programme, and groups for 


ence. , expert in eliciting and 


continuation study are being formed. Many persons who 
wn affairs 
when properly instructed are coming to Concord to watch 
this experiment. Professor H. W. Rolfe, formerly of 
ford University, who is in charge of the work, has 


believe in democracy’s capacity for managing its « 


Stan 
alread 
carried to success a similar undertaking in Santa Monica, 
The Concord enterprise is to be followed by a 
similar experiment in the Connecticut valley, extending over 


California. 


a longer time and covering a wider territory. From North 
ampton as a centre the work will radiate into certain of the 
communities containing a large foreign-born population, and 
into the villages of the farming regions. Here the lectures 
will be given before adult groups already formed, such as 
fraternal orders, trade unions, and clubs of various kinds. 
The entire undertaking has more than ordinary interest and 
importance inasmuch as we are just at the beyinning of the 
work of adult education. The interest in the problems of 
the peace makes the present a particularly advantageous 
time for such an experiment, at the same time that popular 
feeling over the war renders it peculiarly difficult. 


HILE the English have never been among the leading 
musical nations, at least from the creative point of 
view, it may nevertheless be said that the products of their 
composers, apart from Arthur Sullivan, have not received 


as much attention as they deserve in this country. Percy 
Grainger is very popular here, but he was an Australian 
and is now an American citizen. He thinks that Delius, 


Cyril Scott, and other English composers are among the 
leading musical geniuses of the time, and that their day will 


come. May we hope the same of Parry—Sir Charles Hubert 
iiastings Parry—whose death was announced recently In 
Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians” two columns 


in fine type are devoted to a mere list of his compositions, 
many of which are held in high esteem in England; yet one 
if ever 
His books, on the other hand, are well-knov 
esteemed here. No other writer anywhere h: 

an account of the evolution of the tonal art, from scales ar 
folk song to modern sonatas and operas, as he has in “Th 
Art of Music.” His work on Bach is far superior to that of 
Germany’s Bach specialist, Spitta, nor has anyone else given 
such admirable summaries of the lives and careers of great 
musicians as Parry in his “Studies of the Great Composers,’ 
of which many editions have been printed. The five vol 
umes of “Grove” and the Oxford “History of Music” owe 
their excellence largely to his contributions. As director 
of the Royal College of Music and in other similar positioi 
he exerted a wide and salutary influence on musical! educa 
tion. Whatever may be the ultimate fate of his compo 
tions, he may surely claim the title of England’s foremost 
musical scholar. 


4 


seldom sees his name in American 


program! 
n and highl: 
yviven so lucid 


} 
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The Right Reply to Germany 


In his second note to Germany, dated October 14, the 
President through Mr. Lansing made four demands upon 
Germany. They were these: First, that “the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice” must be left 
to the “military advisers” of the United States and the 
Allies; second, that Germany cease at once to sink passenger 
ships and to shell life-boats at sea and abandon also her 
inhuman and barbarous practices on land; third, a demand 
to know whether the arbitrary power which has heretofore 
controlled the German nation has been “reduced to virtual 
impotency” even if it “cannot be presently destroyed”; 
fourth, it was indispensable also that the United States and 
the Allied governments “should know beyond a peradven- 
ture with whom they are dealing.” 

To this the German reply of October 20 is, for the Ger- 
mans, unusually clear-cut and straightforward. It accepts 
without reservation the demand that the procedure of 
evacuation “be left to the judgment of the military ad- 
visers” on the basis of the actual standard of power of the 
contending armies—just as President Wilson demanded. 
Second, Germany abandons completely the “unlimited 
U-boat warfare” which brought the United States into the 
war by ordering its U-boats, as rapidjy as they can be 
reached, to cease sinking passenger-vessels; and offers to 
submit to neutral judgment the chars of illegal acts of 
its soldiers and sailors. Third, the German Secretary of 
foreign Affairs replies that (a) the present German Gov- 
ernment’s first act was to lay before the Reichstag “a bill 
to alter the Constitution of the Empire so that the consent 
of the representatives of the people is required for decisions 
on war and peace”; (b) that the responsibility of the Chan- 
cellor to the “representation of the people” (the Reichstag) 
is being legally developed and safeguarded; (¢) that the 
leaders of the great parties of the Reichstag are members 
of the Government; (d) that “in the future no Government 
can take or continue in office without possessing the confi- 
dence of the majority of the Reich the permanence of 
this new system being further guaranteed “by the un 


hakable determination of the Ge an people whose vast 
najority stand behind the e re ‘ ind deman id theil 


energetic continuance.” Fourth, Mr. Wilsou’s question as to 
whom he is dealing with is “therefore answered in a clear, 
unequivocal manner” by the statement “that the offer of 
peace and an armistice has come from a Government which 
is free from any arbitrary and irresponsible influence.” 

To the Nation this reply seems as complete, as straight- 
forward, and as final as any one who desires to be fair 
could possibly ask, and the more because of the comparat ive 


wrueness of the President's note of October 14. We hear, 


of course, the familiar chor of denunciation from both 
our daily pre and our public men From them we lear 
nat it an “awk ird and clun effort” to comply with 


d nc, cceording to the New York 
sun, W hil nHpearing Lo tn al acceptance of t he ( ondi 


ns” it “has aroused a feeling of resentment in Washing 


mot the “tone of the note” which is resented, “par 
ticularly the denial made by Germany that she is guilty of 
the cri alleved:” and the result is a “unanimous demand 


for unconditional surrender,” no matter what England or 
Mrance or the President may sa) The Times thinks, pe 
contra, that the Germans have confessed to brutal sav 


agel but “not vracefully or like a penitent.” Some of 
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the other descriptive terms applied to the note are “false- 
ness,” “colored with deceptions and hypocrisies,” “pre- 
posterous,” “amusing,” “mendacious,” “gratifying,” “cun- 
ning,” “shrewd,” “ingenious,” “subtle,” “clever,” “plaus- 
ible,” “lacking in humor,” “impertinent,” etc., etc. Yet, 
despite the Sun’s dispatch, there are not lacking voices to 
say that this note meets the situation. Thus Senator Hard- 
ing, a Republican, declares that if this note tells the truth 
“it meets all the requirements so far as the creation of a 
responsible Government is concerned.” Senator Overman, 
a Democrat, says: “As I read the note, it looks as if Ger- 
many had surrendered to our terms and was willing to do 
anything to end the war.” But the bulk of the comment 
is a demand to brush aside all of the President’s negotia- 
tions and to insist upon an unconditional surrender dictated 
in Berlin. Senator Poindexter goes so far, by way of 
supporting our Chief Executive, as to say that the Presi- 
dent should be impeached if he even “answers this note 
and undertakes to agree with Germany on the basis of it 
before her army is conquered and disarmed.” 

With Germany standing squarely upon the President's 
fourteen peace terms, with the cessation of the criminal 
U-boat warfare upon passenger vessels, with the steady 
withdrawal of German troops from a!}l the occupied terri- 
tories, with the evidence given of the reconstruction of the 
German Government, peace is plainly within our grasp. 
“It [the note] will mean the end of the war,” Senator Over- 
man affirms, “if we want to accept it that way.” But if we 
do not wish it that way after Mr. Wilson’s negotiations, 
after the repeated assurance given to Germany here and 
abroad thit acceptance of the fourteen peace terms would 
give peace, then the moral advantage of the United States 
and the Allies will pass away, the war will degenerate into 
one of revenge, and the German people, conscious of having 
made truly reasonable replies to the demands of President 
Wilson, will be fortified to a determined resistance upon 
their own boundaries. All the lies that German statesmen 
have told hitherto as to this being a war of defence against 
aggression will seem to become truths. A very high author 
ity has recently declared that to carry the war to Berlin 
would mean three more years of fighting and the loss of 
millions of lives; but even this would be as nothing com 


’ 


pared with the breach of faith involved if the Poindexters 
have their way, if we are to be lured into further terrible 
acrifice by the spell of phrases. Have we no mercy to our 
own? Must we batter our way to Berlin at frightful cost 
? If there are 


‘ 


if Berlin comes to us, and upon its knee 
still things to be cleared up; fresh proofs of good faith 
still to be asked; if, for example, we are going to insist 
upon the abdication of the Kaiser, let us ask it in the 
clearest of language. But our national honor demands that 
we do not now disown everything that the President has 
done, throw him overboard, and fight on whether the Ger 
mans conform to fourteen peace terms or forty. 

It is a genuine crisis jn the life of the Republic, and 
there is but one rround on which all liberals and democrats 
con stand. That is by the side of the President, lest he 

inable to maintain the position he has taken as leader 
of the liberal forces of the v or) lL. It is t rue that in hi 
reply to Austria he abandoned one of his fourteen peace 
erms; it is true that he hes been at times vague and 
inconsistent. Yet the great hope for the ending of the war 
rests with Mr. Wilson. The hour for peace has come; shall 
it be allowed to pass unused? 
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The Way of Peace 


HILE Senator Lodge and Mr. Roosevelt have been 

\ achieving notoriety abroad by their demand for un- 
conditional surrender and war to the bitter end, significant 
indications of doubt or dissent have been cropping out in 
unexpected quarters. The New York World, which has cer- 
tainly not been lax in supporting the war, bluntly asks “how 
many of the Americans who are shouting for ‘unconditional 
surrender’ know the meaning of the words they use,” and 
deplores the demand as “thoughtless and irresponsible.” 
Mr. Taft, who stands for unconditional surrender, never- 
theless writes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger that Mr. 
Wilson’s fourteen points are “very general,” and declares 
that it will be “a negotiated peace,” and one “depending on 
the honor of the Hohenzollerns for its maintenance.” Pro- 
ssor J. Holland Rose of Cambridge University, one of the 
st distinguished of English authorities on modern his- 
York 


four- 


and international relations, writes in the New 
Times that “the tide of events has swept on” since the 
teen points were drawn up, and that they do not fully cover 
the questions to be dealt with; while the Hon. Leslie M 


Shaw, formerly Secretary of the Treasury, comes forward 
with an offer of $500 


ver” who shall give him “in terse and definite form the legal 


“to any reputable international law- 


¢c 1 ” 


ieaning of each of the fourteen points. 
What Senator Lodge, Mr. 


advocates of unconditional surrender are doing 


Roosevelt, and the assertive 
is, of course, 
a curious 
fact that the United States, having gone to war to abolish 
militarism and the rule of force, and with solemn declara- 
rid safe, not for 


d now be urged by Republican 


to urge the adoption of a Junker programme. It is 


tion of its purpose to make the w armies, 
ut for democracy, shoul 

leaders to spurn all offers of peace in advance, overrul 
Germany with its armies, and dictate the terms of settle- 


ntat Berlin. This is Junkerism and militarism of the mo 


me 


approved German sort. However its particular object may 


be camouflaged by talk about freeing Europe from opp 
sion, its spirit and method are essentially at one with those 
of the Kaiser and his supporters. With such a programme, 


discussion is of course quite out of the question; the peace 
for which the world yearns, the political freedom which 
Americ: 


ns have believed was somehow the birthricht of al 


mankind, is to be achieved only by smashing through to 
Berlin. 


It is much to be regretted that Senator Lodge, 


should not have been mor 
points. It is all well enough to talk about dismembering 
Austria, or a 
Turk out of Europe, or restoring Alsace-Lorraine. All these 
are complicated questions, it must be admitted; and they 
are very much more complicated than they were when 
war broke out because of the positions which the Allies and 
the United States have taken with reference to t 
slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Poles. Put they are not 


the crucial questions. What does Senator Lodge 


4 


do with Germany? Assuming that the German armies have 


been destroyed, the country occupied by an Allied and Amer- 


ican Imperial Government helpless, what 
next? 
or broken up, or the Reichstag remodelled? If so, how is 


the thing t 


force, and the 
4 


Is the Kaiser to be deposed, or the Empire d 


among its enemies, how are the shares to be apportioned? 
If it is to be preserved as a State, precisely how does Seg 
tor Lodge propose to reform it? 
This is one of tl 
“What is the American po! 
York Globe asked the 
Our Government seems unable to make up 
s mind. . . . There is the most painful evidence of 
lack of stability of view.” After a year of revolution, the 
Administration has not vet taken the public into its confi- 


The other is Russia. 
icy with respect to Russia?” the 


other day. “No one seems to 


ie chief 


points, 


New 


know. 


dence. It publishes documents whose authenticity rests un- 


der grave doubt. It seizes and segregat the papers of 
rious persons who know Russia fr the inside, and inter- 
eres with newspapers which c! pi t of the 
soviet Government. It continues to rec r. Bakh- 
etiev as Russian Amb det ‘ it 
retal Lansing would be | let ( \ 
? ent M Bakhmetiev rept I fact 
iat n th t war \ 1 | t} ! 
! re cai tar )} t I i 
htine pitched battles with the Soviet t1 ( earch 
n in in tl t h ) } n 
ers to find how they prop to deal with 1 
] tuation 
Ser r Lod nd Mr. R '3 desi! help 
th } 1 in nlace ' 
rs, the ll take different iC rh \ | e 
t to for th n to | he rol a 
Pru n Junkerd 1 addr themsel\ to tudy of 
the real proble volved in the neg ( asm ‘ 
We do t speak unad ly when t! of those 
probler were ne\ graver t 1 th re at this moment. 
Nothing more than a , f the FE } d French 
new pers is needed i clear tl] ! li ling 
with labor disturbance: d Fran ith political and So 
cialist agitat A eater menace t blished o r 
than Prussia1 \ eat on hor} 1 that 
is Bolsher O the other day Lord Milner, the British 
Secr of St for War, declared in an intervi that 
an ce, if it ranteed the lit rer f the 
A ought | 11 ns to ttained if po e, and 
1 é the Allies t} +4 \4 ‘ , aa to 
d te drastic chan n t Ger Constitut uld 
t t res} n¢ { the ¢ 1 armle 
We venture y thir t ( re 1 { ich 
Mi V n can ¢ { p ( t d ( t nn 
Che f , ( ! t Tunk- 
( el ire t to 
f ( } l. He | fi } when the 
] ? é i the viet 
Cen nt { vy. clear nd { what it wants from 
tne | Y es and the A i 1 par icular, what it 
pro} to do with the I t The large holdings 
f Russia: irivie in France give that country a pecu- 
liarly vital in st in the future of Russia, and if the ques- 
tion n he cleared of pr nt uncertainty and appre- 
hension, a iterial obst to peace will, we believe, have 
been ed. 1 th t y recognize the gravity 
of tl ial lat n ¢ European country, and to 
i} ' tep t ! eeting Germany at the peace 
tab! e t]) ' hall have had time to become 
a war of revo! Perhaps we shall soon | r that the 
Od i a! ! irtl rance 
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Military Demobilization 


( NE of the wonders of the American Civil War, espe- 
f vied to foreign observers, was the way in which the 

uton armies, after four years of war, were quietly dis- 
banded and the soldiers returned to civil life. The return 
to peace conditions was accomplished without disturbance, 
without serious dislocation of industry, and without any 
notable increase in the number of the unemployed. The 
achievement was the more notable because the Federal Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding the great expansion of its powers 
which had taken place during the war, had exercised no such 
widespread and exclusive control of the national life as it 
has exercised during the present war, and had developed no 
such elaborate adniinistrative machinery as is now avail- 
able for great national tasks. All that was done was, in 
substance, to discharge the soldiers and send them home; 
what became of them afterwards was a matter which the 
Government left the soldiers to manage largely for them- 


) 
i 


selves. 

Nothing quite so simple is to be looked forward to at the 
close of the present war. The conditions to be met are 
more varied and complicated than those of 1865. First in 
importance is the question of transport. The larger pari 
of the American army, aggregating several million men, 
will be overseas; and to the fighting men are to be added 
tens of thousands of nurses, Red Cross agents, non-com- 
batant members of the army, and volunteer workers. The 
demobilization of this great force invoives not only an elab- 
orate system of official records, but the transportation back 
across the ocean from all parts of the world of these millions 
of men and women, and adequate provision of food, shelter, 
oversight, and railway transportation in this country. T! 
success with which American soldiers have been sent across 
the Atlantic at a rate of 250,000 or more a month has prop- 
erly challenged admiration; but so high a rate of return 
transit is hardly probable after the peace. For one thing, 
the homeward movement of tro ps WV ill coincide with the 
renewal of foreign trade and of foreign travel; and in the 
face of the extraordinary demand for tonnage to meet both 
freight and passenger needs, the transport of the army may 
have to take second place. Tonnage congestion \ 
increased by the fact that British ships, which have carried 
60 per cent. of our troops to Europe, will be needed at the 


ill also be 


ame time for British and colonial demobilization 

In any case the process is certain to be a long one. Even 
if the American army is returned to this country at the rate 
of 50,000 a week—a figure, we believe, greatly in excess of 
what it will be 7 ible to attain—the return of 3,000,000 
men will extend over fourteen months. To put the case in 
another way, if peace were declared to-day and demobili- 
the last of the American army 


ed States until the end of 


zation were begun to-morrow, 
would not have reached the U 
December, 1919 Demobilization, accordingly, involves a 
provision for employing the troops abroad between the time 
when hostilities cease and the time when they take ship for 
home. Perhaps they can be used in the physical restora- 
tion of devastated France or wasted Belgium—a graceful 
international service which may well receive consideration. 

The same careful, detailed planning for the soldier’s wel 
fare will be required in the period between his landing in 
this country and his arrival at his home At what point is 
membership in the army actually to cease? If discharge is 
to take effect as soon as the soldiers reach America, then 








the dumping at the Atlantic and Pacific seaports of thou- 
sands of men a week, for more than a year, each man seek- 
ing food, lodging, civilian clothing, employment, or railway 
transportation, would certainly produce indescribable con- 
fusion; the soldier would become a social danger. If, on 
the other hand, the actual disbandment of the army is to be 
deferred until after the men have returned, it will be neces- 
sary not only to maintain the present military camps at 
their maximum efficiency, but also to begin discharging the 
men at once in order to prevent the camps from becoming 
overcrowded. In the meantime, the men who have not been 
sent abroad, but who remain, to the number of some hun- 
dreds of thousands, in the camps at home, will also have to 
be demobilized as rapidly as possible to make room for the 
steady stream of arrivals from overseas. 

All this merely shows how difficult and important, even on 
its mechanical or administrative side, is the problem of de- 
mobilization. England has already been studying the ques- 
tion for more than a year and a half, and only a few weeks 
ago actually carried through a rehearsal of the prospective 
process to learn how it would work. No time should be lost in 
formulating an equally detailed and comprehensive scheme 
in this country. Once the war is over, the demand for the 
speedy return of the army to civil life will be irresistible, 
and the Government should be ready to meet it. Only in 
part is it a question for the War Department; the Ship- 
ping Board, the Railway Administration, the Red Cross, and 
a long list of other governmental or quasi-governmental 
agencies are concerned in it. It would be a disgrace if, after 
having successfully mobilized an army during the war, we 
should fail to demobilize it successfully after the peace. 


A Revolution in Sailoring 


It makes the reader of sea-lore rub his eyes to learn from 
a recent issue of the Nautical Gazette something about the 
officers’ quarters on the new cargo ships which our country 
is building. Each captain is to have a suite of his own— 
a fine bed-room, in some cases with a brass bed (!) and a 
private bathroom with a real porcelain tub. Shades of 
Marryat! One turns instinctively to his description of the 
quarters in which midshipmen used to be trained for His 
Majesty’s quarter-decks: 

A small hole they called a berth; it was ten feet long by 
six and about five feet four inches high; a small aperture about 
nine inches square admitted a very scanty portion of what we 
most needed, namely, fresh air and daylight. Most of 
my new associates were absent on duty; the ’tween decks was 
crammed with casks and cases and chests and bags and ham- 
mocks; the noise of the calkers was resumed over my head and 
all around me; the stench of bilge water, combining with the 
smoke ef tobacco, the effluvia of gin and beer, the frying of 
beafsteaks and onions and red herrings—the pressure of a dark 
atmosphere and a heavy shower of rain, all conspired to oppress 
my spirits and render me the most miserable dog that ever 
lived. 

Not even the captain’s room of a frigate on which the 
voungest officers lived in such kennels could compare with 
the state-rooms which the junior officers are to have on 
our new ships. Thus, the first mate will have a room twelve 
feet square with a private bath instead of “bunking in” 
with the second mate in a cabin six feet by five. Each 
mate and each engineer is to have a state-room of his own, 
and the officers have a bright and cheerful dining saloon 
“finished in oak or some other hard wood, varnished, hav- 
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ing a sideboard, leather-upholstered chairs, and lockers.” 

In the lot of the common seaman, too, a wonderful trans- 
formation is to take place. The foc’sle of a lime-juicer in 
the old days differed little from the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
In bad weather it was an indescribable place in which 
men lived, ate, slept, and sometimes died. Wet clothes were 
the rule; the exhausted watches tumbled into their bunks 
for four or eight hours’ sleep—if they did not have to 
wear Bathing was unknown; fresh air impossible; 
everything damp, 
elad enough if they could get a hot meal once in twenty- 
four hours. Dana “Two 


Years Before the Mast”: 


ship. 
soggy, foul, and reeking, and the men 


4 


described it at its best in his 


The steerage in which I lived was filled with coils of rigging, 
sails, old junk and which had not been 

stowed away. Moreover, there had been no berths built for us 

to sleep in and we were not allowed to drive nails to hang our 

clothes upon. The sea, too, had risen, the vessel was rolling 

heavily, and everything was pitched about in grand confusion. 
A large hawser had been coiled away upon my 


spare ship stores, 


chest; 


my hats, boots, mattress and blankets had all fetched away and 
gone over to leeward, and were jammed and broken under the 


boxes and coils of rigging. To crown all, we were allowed no 


light to 4nd anything with. 
It is amazing that men have been found to go to sea at 
ill, for conditions on the tramp steamers that succeeded 


the little brig which did so much of the world’s work in 


Y , ° 4 +1, ] ) ly , 
Dana’s day have been little better than those on sailins 
vessels. The Shipping Board is doing the right thing in 
abolishing the forecastle and in providing a separate mess 


ch, adequate toilets 

and shower-baths, with steel lockers, electric light, 

wonderful of all, the same food for 

Our men ought to live like human beings and not like ani- 
If the provision of these “luxuries” means t] 

shall not be able to compete with foreign ships, then let 

us not compete. Andrew Furuseth and other leaders are 

right; there must be a new day for the sailor, and his 

heroism in this war shows that he is worthy of it. 

for pictur- 


room, state-rooms holding four men e 
and most 
men as for officers. 


lat we 


mals. 


Literature may perhaps lose by the change, 


esqueness and dramatic quality will go. A future Jack 
London writing of a future sea-rever will have to pen some- 
like this: “The burly 
nor more terribly brutal as he fell upon his 
from the 
sailor’s shower-room where he was in the act of giving 


Yan! - 
rturned in 


thing Norse captain never seemed 
more gigantic 
prey and dragged him by the hair of his head 
himself a facial massage with an electric vibrator. 


ing him through the sailors’ mess room, he ove 


his wrath the victrola, the magazine table, and the book- 
case.” There will be no chance for another Dana, just as no 
modern Marryat can possibly put romance into one of our 


modern cruisers, unless he writes of an ocean raider like 
the “Emden” in order to chronicle adventure extraordinary. 


But whatever literature loses, the sea 


; + 3 y Lin 
gains. It is no joking 


matter, for the mi future sea 


difficult problem of our 


power, when the war ends and finds us with the largest 


fleet on our hands, will be the question 
United States competed 
tly hins and 
We believe that it 
again, and that one of the best 


modern mercantile 
of how to man it. The 


success- 


fully with all the world when clippers were ec 


the crews the highest paid of their time. 
can compete successfully 
ways of competing will 
ries, but the necessary 


workers everywhere are le: 


be to give to our seamen, not luxu- 
comforts and decencies of life which 
rning to expect, whether on sea 


or land. 





Wrappage 


W E received the other day a packet of books that had 
escaped the submarine. It was heavily protected by 
man 


} 


lany layers of printed sheets. Opening such a packet is 


no ordinary matter: war-marks and cabalistic numerals of 


Vi orts must be gravely studied, the amount of insur- 


ance and postage calculated, the album value of stamps 
guessed at for the young, and the twine carefully unknotted 
Only then may the coverin be re- 


tarry sme ll 
that lingers between the leaves long after the volumes have 


for the string-basket. 


moved from the precious books, with their salty, 


ceased to be a novelty upon the shelves. 


That smell! carries us back to undergraduate da when 
we were fond of prowling about the docks and the gloomy, 
uneven, and threatening warehous¢ of the water-front 


From open spaces and narrow sidewalks, up through grat 


of silent buildings, came tke sa odor that we now 

get only in our most treasured books. Grain elevators, coal 
rds, and lumber-piles were uninteresting, for their contents 
savored of the interior of the country; but tar, rope, great 
c} ind haws« nchors, and capstans were made for 
tne ea The by-streets where sailors loafed, and where 
brass and copper instruments for navigation haunted our 
far re now covered by great blo of concrete and odor 
but even moder? mmerce | not re ed 

th nell of “naval stores” from the heart of a ship, and 
so ou 0 come filled with the pervasive odor that or n 
the rare cases comes to enrich the lives of those who do 


not so down to the sea in ship 
The wrappage is off, but it is no 


here, instead of discordant sheets of waste paper, are 
of page-proof of a book, just as they can 


an octavo, evidently printed before the war, in 


lars tvpe, and with footnotes only less inviting than the 
text What futility to write a book, and then to correct 
galley and page-proof, merely to produce wrappage for 


books printed three and four hundred years ago! We read 
the sheets to see what manner of book has thu 
till-born. Our guess was right; the book was about 


It did not even deal with historical facts or the 


een 


theoloc. 


documents from which thecloev } grown: it wa .uUD 
oO! e writer’s op ! if ! Ile had v nd his 
notlh into some ort of 1 aph | rally 
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Leip ok 1 factor re the largest in the world; 
Ger! ha given us not or thing that v not wholly 
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é } el, an ey le of how not to « t Many a 
man |} determined to e and « r at all } irds 
I 4 terea I I iv ¢ f Ge I ed a 
ob tion. With all that we have learned from Gern y, 
we have still to appraise its intellectual wrappage, tons 
i page-pr I, correctec bound, and delivered, serving at 


uspected treasures within 


best as yme protection to un 
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I 
— northland of ours has an ill name for bleakness 
and cold, not altogether undeserved. The traveller, who 
ves only the frowning coast, would never believe that the 
arovince hides within its breast the secret of the Happy 
Yalley. In truth, it contains many valleys of unbelievable 
yeauty, but the Happy Valley is the queen of them all. 

Two long ramparts of rock close it in and fence it from 
the bitter north, the blighting east, and the chill drifting 
sea-fogs. From North Mountain to South Mountain it 
measures some fifteen miles across at its widest; and from 
end to end it is some eighty miles long. Sheltered from the 
cold winds, the rich alluvial soil of the Valley lies open to 
all the fructifying influences of the seasonable suns. It is 
marvellously productive. Flowers and fruits of lower lati- 
tudes flourish here; acacias and cherry trees which else- 
where are little more than tall shrubs tower here into ar- 
boreal giants mighty in girth and limb. All along the Valley 
white roses bloom beside every farmhouse door. 

“Ours is a great, wide country,” offering prospects which 
contradict vulgar mensuration. On the forest-clad crest of 
North Mountain there is a clearing, a Pisgah height, whence 
a great stretch of the Valley may be seen at a glance. You 
may roam the world over and never find its mate. Spread 
below the traveller's feet is a smiling land, a land literally 
of milk and honey. It is a northern Punjab, a country of 
five rivers all running one way, side by side, among the low 
waves of the land. Each has its own musical name, and 
three of the five are French. They disembogue iato a huge 
tidal basin at the traveller’s left hand. Where the shores 
and banks are visible, they are of red earth, as are the long 
ribbons of road which wind across the landscape, up hill and 
down dale. Elms and alders and willows trace the mean- 
ders of the water-courses. Here and there are little com- 
pact hamlets, each with its white spire. The substantial 
farmhouses with their huge barns are thickly sprinkled 
amid the well-cultivated fields and bosoming orchards. It 
is a soft, domesticated country, richly green even in hot 
summer, for rain is plentiful, owing to the nearness of the 
sea. There are no harsh features, no piled rocks, no jagged 
outcrops. The stony skeleton of the land is well hidden. 
Even the slopes and summits of the two parallel “mountains” 
are padded with forest. The lines are long and horizontal. 
Ihe main roads, here called “streets,” run lengthwise the 
Valley. But it is the orchards which give the land its char- 
acter. 

These tamed forests of fruit-bearing trees clothe the 
aentle slopes of the rolling country in every direction. 
There are old orchards, with sturdy if writhen limbs; there 
are stripling orchards which have not come to their full 
stature; and there are baby orchards of newly planted sap- 
lings, which make cobwebby patterns of crossing lines in 
the distance. In all the charm is their formality. They 
are drilled armies of trees keeping their ranks with mili- 
tary precision, because it was so ordained. They have the 
impressive regularity of massed battalions, and represent 


man’s success in obeying heaven's first law—which is order. 
They smother the farmhouses, leaving only the roofs and 
chimneys visible; they crowd up to the streets of the little 


The Orchards of Ultima Thule 


By ARCHIBALD MacMECHAN 


towns. They are inescapable. For the rest, the landscape 
is a chess-board of rectangular fenceless fields, red from the 
plough or green with the growing crop. Here and there 
are patches of woodland which husbandry has not yet at- 
tacked. 

If the traveller descends from his coign of vantage on 
Pisgah and comes to learn the Valley farm by farm, he 
will find them so many object-lessons in careful cultivation. 
This fruit-farming is of a rare cleanliness. No sign re- 
mains of the early pruning. The ground between the rows 
of trees is ploughed and planted. Insect pests are fought 
with scientific methods. Nowhere about the big farmhouses 
and bigger barns would the traveller find waste or litter. 
No cattle run at large on the “streets.” It is a tidy land. 

In the spring the whole Valley turns into one billowing, 
white nosegay. With the warm suns and the soft rains the 
leaves push forth in little gray-green puffs along the rough 
bare branches; and then before they have attained their 
growth the blossoms follow and smother the green. In the 
distance, orchards in bloom seem powdered with white. The 
single tree viewed close at hand is a dazzling mass of snowy 
petals. “White is my love as the apple-blossom,” sang the 
Welsh bard centuries ago. The purity of the color suggests 
the coolness of an unpolluted spring, the seld-seen white of 
a young virgin breast. Sometimes it is rosed faintly with 
pink, a delicious intensifying of both colors. A few or- 
chards show pink rather than white. All diffuse a clear, 
elusive perfume. The Valley in the spring, “a hundred 
miles of apple-blossom,” as one lover called it, is an unal- 
loyed delight. The recrudescence of Nature worship in a 
Puritan community might be seen in the local institution 
of “Blossom Sunday.” When the orchards are at their 
whitest, the city people pilgrim to the Valley to feast their 
eyes. Even though it is largely an affair of the railroad 
and the hotel-keepers, the rise of the festival testifies to the 
drawing power of natural beauty. 

This latest spring was sheer magic. A fortnight in May 
made credible all that the poets have sung about the mother 
of months. Day of beauty followed day of beauty with un- 
failing regularity. Little rain fell, but still enough to keep 
the whole countryside in the first fresh flush of green. When 
the sun was low in the morning and evening, the level rays 
shot the grass with emerald flame. Warm friendly airs 
drifted little white clouds across the infinite blue. All the 
malice of the long, hard winter had been expended; and 
now the wayward climate made divine amends for its for- 
mer cruelty. The kindly time seemed to be Nature’s denial 
of death, repeating the promise that every winter would 
change to spring. There was something mystical, porten- 
tous in such lavish pouring forth of loveliness. It was as 
if some gracious Influence at the heart of things were hold- 
ing out its arms wistfully and wooing humanity to its bo- 
som. Some infinite yearning whisper seemed always on the 
point of making itself heard, had one only the ears to hear. 
If some divine face had shaped itself in mid-heaven, or if 
Demeter herself had appeared beneath the orchard boughs, 
the wonder could hardly have been greater. All along the 
Valley, the sweet, snowy apple blossoms broke forth before 
their time, like a light within a light. The bees soon found 
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them out, and began to lay in stores of the light-hued deli- to Ultima Thule. It was brought in by the habitants, who 
cate honey for which the region is famous. Then came the settled beside these water-courses in the seventeenth cen- 
deflowering winds and scattered the petals like snowflakes tury. A priestly historian, Pére Dagneau, has taken this 


on the grass at the foot of every tree. The first glory of tree as the emblem of the Acadian race. It loves the water 
the Valley had passed for a year. 1 grows best beside the strean It is persistent and 

The growth of the apple in its green bower is not a hardy; if 
matter of observation. Summer passes while the fruit eat abundance rh h not native to this land, it is now 
swells and shapes undistinguished in color from the green firmly rooted in it, and is not t e moved out of its pl 
leaves which shelter it. Autumn shows the perfect rud- symbolism i mplete 


dy-gold globes, ripe, glistening, luscious, weighing the The second 1 » hed s , 
laden branches to the ground. Half a million new bar- or aboiteau. | wing r ch line 
rels with white, clean-smelling staves will be needed to ck the ti lo | no , 
contain the crop. Through September the pickers are nge syster f fort ! l ) 
busy with ladder and basket; and the buyers—the Eliza- lild a dyke, of brush and « the « 
bethan “engrossers”—travel from orchard to orchard offer- y brid the \ ve found No 
ing sO much per barrel on the tree. What is intended for er barrier will 1 th weal 
the foreign market is conveyed to special storehouses, where e onset of tl lood, the dr: f the ebl 
it can be kept unimpaired for months. Here the apples the d: p! In } profit d 
are carefully picked over and graded. The temperature col unity gains lareve tracts of richest crop i] | 
is regulated so that they will neither rot nor freeze. The } from the 1 f Rochelle bri 
prices on the London market are carefully watched, and Wi them; the keen New Englanders who replaced t 
when they reach the right figure, the sluices of the store- bettered their instruction and laimed still larger areas 
houses are opened and streams of apples are released to Ider methods. There they lie redeemed from t 
flow by rail and steamer across the sea. Sometimes the huge levels of the marsh lands, which com] t the 
freighter meets the submarine, and the good apples of Ul- ‘ling orchard countrv with the eternal note of sadn 
tima Thule strow leagues of ocean to the profit of no one. They are featureless and houseless like the 1: ti 

Il he monotony and the mel f the st I 


Rarely has the artistry of Nature combined with man’s y are continually swept by the wind, even in 
handiwork in happier measure than in this orchard coun- days of the summer, there is always a breeze a u 
try. Nature supplied plan, outline, background; man a 


tended to the laborious details. The South Mountain \ Long w never saw the land he made so famous, though 
the original coast; some convulsion of earth’s crust heaved ked of it with an Ulu Phulian attending Har | 
up the long hill called North Mountain from the ocean bed, A nse e, he laid « on 

thus pushing out a ond coast line. Fed |} heir spring ; forest pt val with t | 
the five rivers moulded the land between these two s! died very little. If, instead of the murmuring pines and 
ing walls; and for countless ages, the restless tid he | he had put tl le n of the | nd 


tured the crumbling shores. Unfruiting forest covered the swept marshl 
face of the land. After empty centuries the white man tained to gr 
found the Valley out. He cleared away the fore al 
him houses which clustered into little towns; he planted 
fruit trees; he ploughed and sowed and reaped the harvest; [t has inspi 
he fought the inroads of the tides. By the labor of his two, at least, little known, is nothing against the argument. 
hands, in the sweat of his face, Man the Tireless altered The inspiration may |! cere, even if the resultant ver 
the whole aspect of the wild, beautiful land, until it has } be little worth. A poet often “minor” because his reach 
come what the gazer sees from his Pisgah, a choice plac xceeds his grasp. 

of human habitation, where poverty seems to be abolished ‘ in | 


and modest prosperity has fixed her abode. Pre. He is of Acadian ¢ with a keen ns 
Nor does the Happy Valley lack the supreme charm. H It rough his zeal that ne reared on 

tory has left its indelible impress on the scene. This great th » of the vanished Acad t. His “Marsh 

sheltered garden is illumined by the Lamp of Memory. For lands,” while open to crit he re of technique, 


this is part of the lost French province of Acadie, the scene las the great merit of tral baithtul rom the 


of the forgotten national tragedy, which the genius of the 


New England poet has made classic ground. On yonder Bliss Carman’s first volume verse, and, in t 

bare field stood the village of Grand Pré, a spot which draws ent, | best. It r ‘ed an authent ng gitt 
pilgrims every year for Evangeline’s sweet sake. The site and rare } rs of su It does not t nt 

is a desolation. There is the spring from which the village toric; but it is 

drank. At one side stand a few exotic willows. A rude ing striving for utte: , hich is the genius of the place 
cross of cemented stones has been erected by modern piety W j ( ! 

as a memorial of things done long ago and ill done. Grand We t the gra in our hands, 

Pré stood on the low land to which the Acadians clung; be- And the autumn flying low? 

hind is the hilly ground, beyond the desolation of the marsh is a characteristic expression of the poet’s dominant d. 


. lands. The third is Bernard Trotter. He was brought up amid 
The French made two contributions to the beauty of the the scenes and felt their compelling charm. His fa 
land, the willow and the dyke. The willow is not indigenous was president of Acadia and he himself was destined to 
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the scholar’s life. But the war broke out; the clear call 
came to him; he went to France, and he was killed last year. 
Like McCrae, he left his country a slender legacy of verse. 
“A Canadian Twilight” has not the classic perfection of the 
deep-hearted lyric, “In Flanders Fields”; but last year it 
was quoted and copied everywhere because it embodies the 
feelings of our generous youth and the brave, sad tale of 
the Canadians in the gap before Ypres with the gray-coat 
en y coming in like a fleod during the last days of April, 
1915. “They jeoparded their lives to the death in the high 





places of the field.” Trotter had his wish. He served the 
Good Cause, and he fell asleep on the bed of honor in that 
service. “Nothing is here for tears.” 

Thus the Happy Valley has not lacked its sacred poets. 
“Beauty is still immortal in our eyes.” The influences which 
went to form these three singers have lost none of their 
potency. They will inspire poets to come. Moreover, th 
songs of these three will enter subtly into the lovelines 
they celebrate, and will enhance its all-compelling, never 
failing charm. 


Whitman Versus Smith 


By WALTER B. HAYWARD 


NHARLES S. WHITMAN, Republican Governor of New 
Cork. who seeks reélection for a third term, and his 
Democratic opponent, Alfred E. Smith, President of New 
York’s Board of Aldermen, are conducting a canvass marked 


by features which are disconcerting to the  profes- 
sional politician. Both men are skilful political generals, 
well known throughout the State. Both are supported by 
highly organized machines, each of which seeks to attract 


and capture new and uncertain element in the electorate— 


the woman voter. Under ordinary conditions the stage 
would be set for a keen and spirited contest. But the 


conditions are abnormal in a political sense. The war 


] distracted the voter. It is difficult to fix the atten- 
tion of th who have registered and will cast their 
ballots on November 5, for in many cases the hearts 
of the voters, men and women alike, are with their 
sons overseas. Moreover, a_ political truce, mutually 


] 


enforced during the Liberty Loan campaign, has had the 


effect « hortening the period of the State canvass by 
three we and now the Spanish influenza bids fair to 
reduce the size of audiences gathered to hear the candi- 
dates and their supporters. Apparently, only a compara- 
tively small percentage of the voters will be reached through 


the medium of political oratory, and if some of the pro- 
phets are correct the personalities of the major candidates, 
rather than the issues at stake, will determine the result 
on Election Day. 

What, then, are the qualifications of Whitman and Smith, 
and how do they compat What are the issues they deem 
most important? Mr. Whitman stands on the record of 
his administration, and on his personal record. Compared 
with the record of preceding Democratic State administra- 
tions, notably those of Dix and Sulzer, Governor Whitman’s 
two terms of oflice have been remarkably free from political 
scandal, and he contends that Mr. Smith’s close affiliation 
with Tammany Hall will surely bring the State under the 
domination of that body should his opponent be elected. 
“The voter,” to use the Governor’s own words, “who casts 
his ballot for a Tammany candidate in the hope that as 


Governor that candidate may be independent of Tammany 
Hall is merely courting a repetition of the scandalous tur- 
moil h marked the removal of Sulzer when he dared to 
rebel ainst his Tammany sponsors.” This is undeniably 


ing political ecard to play, even though it is cast upon 
the table by a man who once accepted a Tammany endorse- 
ment for District Attorney of New York County. 

But Mr. Whitman | 
to be much stronger, and it is undoubtedly the one which 


another issue which he believes 





appeals to him most. This is his work as a war Governor 
He and his friends say that no Republican Governor | 

given more substantial support to President Wilson and the 
Democratic administration. The Governor points to th 
State Council of Defence, to the Food Commission, to the 
military census and inventory of the State, to the organiza 
tion of the State Guard after the National Guard had been 
drawn into the Federal service, and to the inauguration of 

system of military, physical, and vocational training fo: 
school boys, as achievements designed to strengthen th 
hands of the Federal Government. There is, to be sure, 
much to commend in the Governor’s war record, although 
there is no doubt that military training for boys has met 
with much opposition from parents and teachers, and has 
not produced the results so rosily pictured in the Whitman 
White Book. The Governor asserts that he does not seek 
support under the plea of patriotism, for “no political party 


has any monopoly of patriotism.” His supporters, how 


ever, are less modest; as practical politicians they can usé 
this issue for all it is worth without offending the sensi- 
bilities of the voter, provided the lessons of the last mayor- 
alty campaign in New York are remembered. 

In his appeal for votes Mr. Whitman can say with truth 
that his judicial appointees have been men of integrity and 
legal ability, and that he has put able men at the head of 
some of the administrative offices. At the same time it can 
be justly charged that political expediency has governed 
many of his appointments to conspicuous posts, and that his 
administration as a whole has not been characterized by 
constructive measures. Here is the vulnerable front of 
Whitman. His opponents, and not a few voters who have 
supported him in the past, are convinced that he is much 
more interested in the building of political fences than he 
is in the affairs of the State government. He is regarded 
as a man consumed with political ambition—one who is 
willing to use his high office as a stepping stone towards the 
Presidency. The natural sequence of excessive political as- 
pirations is the tendency to make the same promises to many 
people, and thus to arouse suspicion regarding the stability 
and sincerity of the man who makes the promises. This is 
not to convey the impression that Governor Whitman is 
unstable or insincere in his political dealings; it is merely 
to suggest that no Governor can serve both the political gods 
and the people he represents without having his motives 
questioned time and again. 

Mr. Smith has not been slow to use Mr. Whitman’s politi- 
cal ambitions as an offset to the charge of Tammany control. 
It is generally believed that the State’s farmers are thor- 
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oughly dissatisfied with the Whitman Council of Farms and 
Markets on the ground that it has accomplished nothing for 
the benefit of either producer or consumer, and that it is 
primarily a political organism, although heralded as a me- 
dium for the reduction of the cost of living. In this de- 


partment is embodied the Division of Agriculture, 


; ] 2a 4 na a : } 
according to the Democratic candidate, it has 


in all its purposes by appointments made for political rea- 


i 

sons. “The department is next to useless,” he says, “unless 
presided over by practical and experienced men. There has 
been too much investigation and an absolute lack of coopera- 
tion.” In the city of New York this issue is not vital; up- 
state it may be a means of turning ma votes av from 
Whitman. Mr. Smith is again on sure 1 when he says 
that the Barge Canal is not completed and therefore is of 
little value as an artery of transportatio Last winter 
Governor Whitman was urged to encour: } uilding of 
modern barges for use on the n¢ \ V 1 his ad 
ministration promised to have comp d earl; lis yeal 
The Governor did nothing, and in the spri! nal wa 
turned over to the Federal Govern t ransporta- 
tion of war suppli It has « i ‘ ve 1] 
amount of traffic. 

The Democratic candidate charges the VW n 1 e 
with reckl extrav: igance and waste in ¢t ropriation 
of public money; Mr. Whitman defends |} | ng 
tnat the budget iz res oO 1915 and 1916 \ 
to the necessity of making up the deficie: t Glynn 
admit ration, while the appropriations o lature 
of 1917 and 1918 reflect t} é ( ir < ! 
Democratic criti of | 
lal fi ire evel mt ( ! n | 


in the public life of New Yo iS CO} | 
to discuss State nees with a ( 
study, covering a long period. “W d 
‘nm his sneech acre? » at Sy { hoe D4 
in nis speecn <¢ acceptance av oyrat mA 5) 
that the cost of government h: ner 1 w ( f all 
other things at a t » like t ere food for 
reflection in the atement ont ned 1 } I 
dopted at Saratoga, which, up to this tir | t il 
lenged, that of the difference between fort t 
last Democratic year, and eig! ne million t three 
millions is for war purposes, and while the State has embarked 
on no new enterprise in government, t rolls and « nses 
have increased out of proportion to its activitie 

This is a campaign without great moral issues, unless it 


be Prohibition, which is hardly an issue, or rather, it is an 
issue which is attracting little attention. Mr. Whitman i 


the candidate of the Prohibition party, and he can expect 
to receive its votes as well as the 
vomen in the local-option districts, for he wa 


ballots of many n 


in having the Local-Option Law passed at the 1917 session 
of the legislature. His general attitude on tlh question 


will probably help him with the women voter 


tricts which have not yet adopt 


the cities. Mr. Smith, while not opposed to prohibition, 
would permit the voters of the State to p: udgment upon 


ich as it deals with the daily life and 
the 


“ey = *4 


the question, inasm 
habits of a great number of people. “If a majority of 
people approve it by their vo 
passage more ncere rover 
the last legi 


One of the most noteworthy features of Mr. S 


didacy is the 


lative se 


upport he has received fi men 
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Newark and the War Labor Board 


By RUTH PICKERING 


| Romy National War Labor Board was formally created 
by the President on April 8 of this year, to settle by 
mediation and conciliation controversies arising between 
employers and workers in war industries. In case of an 
industrial dispute, a local committee or board is first ap- 
pointed to arbitrate it; failing settlement by the local 
board, parties to the controversy are summoned before the 
National Board itself; if the Board members are then un- 
able to agree upon a decision, an umpire is appointed, either 
unanimously by the board, or, if the members disagree, 
then by lot from a list of ten persons nominated for the 
purpose by the President of the United States. Beyond 
the decision of this umpire no compulsion is incorporated in 
the original statement of the Board’s powers. The Presi- 
dent has, however, commandeered factories of recalcitrant 
employers, and threatened with exclusion from industry 
and withdrawal of immunity from the draft striking em- 
who refuse to return to work after the governmental 
award. The pewer of the President and the pressure of 
public opinion in favor of uninterrupted production make 
this national experiment in arbitration practically com- 


slo} ces 
J 


pulsory. 

The Board bases its decisions on the following principles: 
Workers and employers have the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives. Em- 
ployers are not to discharge workers for membership in 
trade unions. Workers may not use coercive measures of 
any kind to induce persons to join their organization. 
Where the union shop now exists it shall continue to do so, 
and in establishments where unionists and non-unionists 
work together and the employer meets only with employees 
or representatives engaged in his own establishment, the 
continuance of such conditions shall not be deemed a griev- 
ance. This declaration, however, is not intended in any 
manner to deny the right or discourage the attempt to form 
labor unions. Safeguards to health shall not be relaxed. 
Equal pay is allowed for equal work. The basic eight-hour 
day is recognized as applying in all cases in which the ex- 
isting law requires it. The right of all workers, including 
common laborers, to a living wage is declared. 

Though the primary purpose of the Board is the avoid- 
ance of industrial unrest, yet since the declaration of its 
policies there have been continuous disturbances, especially 
among the machinists in the ammunition-producing centers. 
The Bridgeport situation is well known. Recently, a similar 
and very serious controversy has arisen in Newark and 
northern New Jersey. The employers in both cities assert 
that the reason for such frequent disturbance is the Board’s 
leniency toward labor—an attitude which, they say, puts a 
premium upon strike The Board’s policies are undeniably 
far more liberal than those hitherto employed by the ammu- 
nition makers in dealing with their employees, and it is 
inevitable that the workers should seek an ally at once so 
powerful and so friendly. The machinists, generally speak- 
ing, have had a nine- or ten-hour day, while the Board’s 


awards have been, in every possible case, favorable to the 
basic eight-hour day. The Government has also approved 
high wages, although it does not accord the flat rate mini- 
mum which the machinist so much desires. 

The Government’s reeommendation of some form of col- 


lective bargaining, however, is the one to which the em- 
ployer most strongly objects. Yet the policies of the Board 
admit of two varieties of collective bargaining, one of 
which, the “company brotherhood,” a local shop organiza- 
tion without affiliations, is an effective weapon against 
trade unionism. In Colorado, in the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York, in Bethlehem, and at Mid- 
vale this form of collective bargaining has thus far effect- 
ively quieted trade-union activity. Nevertheless, by grant- 
ing under compulsion these three things to labor—the short 
day, the high wage, and some form of collective bargain- 
ing—-the employer has done more than he would have done 
if left alone with his employees, and he often bitterly re- 
ents the governmental agencies which force such policies 
upon him. 

The punitive powers of the Board also seem to him un- 
duly drastic. The American manufacturer is suspicious 
of collectivism in any form. Personal initiative and effi- 
ciency have made his business what it is. The National 
War Labor Board to-day comes in, having been asked by 
his employees, or worse than that, by the “paid organizer,” 
to intervene in their favor. The arbitrator virtually says, 
“Suffer collective bargaining in your shop, or turn over 
your factory to be managed by the Government.” Some- 
times, opposed as he is to the trade union, and believing 
that government control can be only a temporary arrange- 
ment, rather than compromise with his employees, he ac- 
cepts government control, as did first the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and more recently the Smith Wesson 
Company in Springfield. Oftener, however, he patches up 
the controversy with the workers as the National War 
Labor Board requests. He is fearful of public approba- 
tion of government ownership, seeing in it the danger of a 
permanent policy. 

Though the manufacturer may thus believe the situation 
wholly favorable to the trade unions, the organized labor 
movement itself is not so sanguine. This period of increased 
production has not been altogether advantageous to the 
machinist. To a great extent his craft is disappearing. 
Mass production and consequent repetitive tasks are dilut- 
ing the trade. The influx of unskilled workers is a disinte- 
grating factor. They respond slowly to organization; many 
of them are women. The letter of the Bridgeport strikers 
to the President complained also of “the constant menace of 
shifting piece rates, shifting day rates, shifting classifica- 
tions, to jockey men out of book-keeping raises in pay.” 
Perhaps, as is so emphatically pointed out by the employ- 
ers, trade unionism is temporarily accelerated by the atti- 
tude of government mediators, but only up to a certain 
point; for the War Labor Board has taken the organizer’s 
propaganda out of his mouth. Why need the unorganized 
pay union dues, when a liberal government vigilantly guards 
their interests? 

All these tendencies, good or bad, are exemplified with 
especial clearness in Newark at the present time. The 
War Labor Board has not yet handed down its award in the 
controversy, but the forces on each side are gathering to 
influence its decision. Newark is the center of new war 
industries, necessitating enlarged factories and importation 
of labor. The district has always been open shop, and this 
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prerogative has been jealously guarded by the manufac- 
turers. Two years ago the International Association of 
Machinists saw fertile field for effort here among 50,000 
workers. Opposed to this orgazization stands the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Northern New Jersey, aftiliated 
with the National Metal Trades Association. This associ- 
ation represents about 360 shops, of which perhaps 125 are 
now important producers. In May of this year the two 
groups came into conflict. 


} | 4 7 : M4 P lL, > M - } 
The International Machinists at that time inserted ad- 


ve } in tne adaliv pre urs ] upon e wt ers 
the desiral { Oo! I ion in Oo GQ I u! Vy call ] 
att ion to the po s of the War ] r | i, particu- 
larly the « ir da nd the r t of employees to or- 
anize. At or the employers drew more « og Yr, 
foreseeing an approaching storn r} Sel opies of the 
advertisements to the War Department, in ing it such 
alls to orgar were iotic and that were bound 
to cause labor difficulties and possible cessation of produc- 
tion. They asked the Government to insert a counter state- 
ment in the pre denouncing the propaganda, but their 
request was noi cted on. In the meanti! , tne en pl yers 
declare, the membership of the union increased from 600 
to 3500 members, and there was “close collusion between the 
organized machinists and the government labor depart- 
ment.” 

On June 7, formal written demands were sent by the 
machinists to the employers. They included a minimum of 


85 cents an hour for toolmakers and 50 cents an hour for 


machine helpers; the eight-hour basic day; time and a half 
for overtime up to ir hours; double time after four hours 
and on Sundays and legal holidays.. The letter said that the 
union wished “to bring about coéperation with the employers 
in the machine-building industry, and pull together, which, 
especially at this time, is so necessary.” 


Io this communication the employers made no reply. To 


; on eB : } ; i : " i 
make an answer would have been, in their view, a recognition 


of the union’s right to bargain with them. On Wednesday, 
July 17, a strike was called. The machinists say that 12,000 
were out; the employers say 5,500. The strike was certainly 
large enough to alarm the Government—and this, according 


to the employers, is precisely what the strikers aimed to do 
Major B. H. Gitchell, Chief of the Industrial Relations 


nel, 
Division of the War Department, came to Newark as arbi- 


"7 p « +} . ;1 _ . . »] mna - } ] . 
trator and the strikers returned to work under the old con 
ditions, pending a settlement by him. He met almost imme- 


diately with a group of twelve manufacturers. They argued 


that since the Government had failed to act with regard to 
the advertisements earlier in May, intervention at the pres- 


ent time only aggravated the situation. No difficulties had 
arisen, they asserted, with which they could not deal far 


’ 1 1 


more adequately than the Government. They repeated that 
the labor movement had done its best to retard production 
throughout the State; that government intervention aided 
and abetted labor in its traitorous efforts to cripple war in- 
dustry. At the end of two weeks, after other conferences 
with both sides, the award was handed down. The employers 
accepted it, but the union, after some temporizing, rejected 
it. The first clause dealt with the delicate question of col- 
lective bargaining. It arranged for a committee of three 
in each shop; one, the chairman, a member of the War and 
Navy Department; one an officer of the company affected; 
and one a representative of the workers in the shop. 
last member was to be chosen by secret ballot among the 


employees of the factory, the candidate to be one employed 


‘ 





y the company for a year. The second clause provided that 
ttee of this 
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wages, to be adjusted in each shi p by a commil 
character, should be based on those now pai t 
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in the Driftway 
W {TH some of the vagaries of our censorship the read- 


ers of the Nation are now familiar. I wonder how 
many are aware that efforts are being made to extend it 
to other countries. The other day the Associated Press 
reported the suppression in Paris of one issue of Le Popu- 
laire, the new radical Socialist daily, “at the request of 
General Pershing’—for what reason no one yet knows. 
Almost simultaneously came the news, via Sweden and 
Switzerland, of the beginning of criminal proceedings 
against the Swedish newspaper Aften Bladet, at the re- 
quest of the American Minister to Sweden. The ground of 
the complaint was that this newspaper had attacked Presi- 
dent Wilson in a way to endanger the present friendly rela- 
tions between the United States and Sweden. While this 


report must be taken with some reservation pending abso- 
lute verification, it unfortunately fits in with other develop- 
ments in Sweden. We have no doubt whatever that if the 
An can Minister has taken such action he has done it 
without the knowledge and consent of President Wilson, 
whom we hold to be absolutely above such childishness 
ej r at home or abroad. But there are curious things 
happening every hour and it is regrettable that Mr. Wilson 
permits the men responsible to remain in office instead of 
m ng an example of one or two conspicuous ones pour 
, n er I aut 

,OTE that the policy of anonymity as to the army in 
i ! } i ull The censor even deleted the other 
dd » of an army corps which apparently General 
Pershing |] lf desired printed in recognition of its ad- 
mirable services. Only occasionally does the name of a 
general crop out in the news. This seems to be altogether 
ab dd We know who the German generals are against 
whom we fight, and they know ours. But it is safe to say 


that the great public in America knows the names of only 
four generals, Pershing, March, Bullard, and Liggett—the 
last two now lieutenant generals. So I was glad when the 
name of an old friend turned up as the commander of 
the Third American Army Corps—John L. Hines. This 
excellent officer was a major of regulars when the war began 
and in the short time since has risen by sheer merit to the 
rank of corps commander. Major Hines was on General 
Pershing’s staff as assistant adjutant general during the 
expedition into Mexico, and demonstrated his worth at that 
time. Accordingly General Pershing took Major Hines 
with him when he started for France. But Major Hines 
was not content with staff duties and speedily became 
Colonel of the Sixteenth Regulars, which is supposed 
to be the first regular regiment to have landed in France— 
at least one guesses this in the absence of official informa- 
tion. One of its battalions was the organization which cre- 
ated such enthusiasm in Paris on Bastile Day, 1917. Gen- 
eral Hines is the best type of the modest, unassuming West 
Point graduate, not so brilliant as some, but hard-working, 
devoted, and not in the least militaristic. As a journalist 
I cannot help wondering how in the face of an absurd cen- 
sorship we are going to give men like General Hines and 
General Cameron and General Read and others who are 
doing fine work the credit to which they are entitled. 
¥ ¥ ¥ ¥. 

The other day the managing editor of the Nation dropped 

in on me, almost in despair as he faced the prospect of 








making up the present number, for the first time without 
“Andy” to keep everything straight. Thirty-odd years ago 
the name of Howard M. Anderson stood for five years on 
the rolls of the United States army. Then he came to New 
York, and last week he was presented with a gold watch 
fob in recognition of thirty-two years of faithful service 
in the Evening Post composing room, where he has always 
been a _ sturdy, outstanding figure. An _ old-fashioned 
printer, who learned his trade long before the days of the 
linotype, he has carried over into these later times the 
finest ideals of the craft. Summer and winter, year in, 
year out, he has stood at the stone and made up the Nation, 
with an unfailing intelligence and skill, unflagging interest, 
unwearying readiness to take pains. To him as to no other 
one man has been due the mechanical perfection that has 
been a distinguishing mark of the Nation. Often, when 
the dilatoriness of contributors resulted in impossible de- 
mands on the printer, he would express a sulphurously un- 
complimentary opinion of “grown men” who knew no better 
than to create such a situation, only to add, “Well, we'll 
have to do the best we can’; and somehow the impossible 
always came to pass, and Tuesday night saw the forms 
locked and the presses running. The separation of the 
Nation from the Evening Post has now robbed the former 
of “Andy.” With him go H. J. W. Harrington, whose ad- 
vertising make-up was a weekly work of art, and George 
M. Babbage, who in recent years has set almost the whole 
paper on his own machine. The contribution of these three 
has been by no means limited to their technical specialty. 
Over and over again has each one of them called the editor’s 
attention to inaccurate statements of fact, infelicities of 
expression, sometimes even doub‘tful points of judgment, 
that had crept into the proofs. They have been, indeed, 
valued counsellors. Admirable men and fine printers they 
are; every Nation reader is in their debt. Of such is the 


a 


strength of our country. [HE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
Army English 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Str: Some months ago an excellent fascicle for instruction, 
in elementary French, of the personnel of the army and navy 
came under my observation. I was struck by a memorandum 
of the publishers, regarding the pronunciation of the letter 
r as follows: “Just one word of caution to the would-be 
student concerning the author’s original, and so far entirely 
successful, system of phonetic pronunciation of French. It will 
be noticed that Madame C-——— ends her phonograms of words 
like le, te, with the letter r. This r must be kept silent in the 
pronunciation. Its use is to ensure the correct value of the 
vowel before it, and it is not meant to be sounded, any more 
than we really sound the final r in words like for, or sooner. 
In fact it is an English r and not a French one.” At the time 
these latter statements seemed somewhat amusing, for in spite of 
an acquaintance with cultured people, in widely separated sec- 
tions of the country, I was not aware that such pronunciation 
was the vogue, save perchance in or near Boston, certain por- 
tions of Virginia, and more or less throughout the South. 

Since entering active service it has been my lot to be sta- 
tioned in Kansas, Louisiana, Washington, and California; in 
addition. I have journeyed through Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Oregon. In this experience I have 
encountered officers and men, in large numbers, from all sec- 
tions of the country. A substantial proportion of the officers 
have been university or college bred; and a fair sprinkling, 
with similar antecedents, has been noted among the enlisted 
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personnel. The soft drawl and the careless mani} io! 

consonants characteristic of the South were common, and a 

cognate, though not identical, habits of phrasing, from men not 

Southern in residence and frankly without Southern ancestry. 
= 


ulation 





fhe following may serve as examples: pitchah (pitcher), 
catchah (catcher), shawtstop (shert stop), moah (more), haaht 
( (car), motah (metor), runnah (runner), aviatan 
(i ah (corps), heah (hear), runnin, walkin, read 
fly walking, reading, flying). In addit t] 
sk ipul of r and final g 1ere Was al lter yn 
of re, almost invaria or 1 to this ip of 
I en l oO fall either Into a well-d I ua- 
t i t Sy ora vi ali itio ct I ] Ls ( as 
“throaty,” il third class fantastically cor I the tv 


The result is far from pleasing, the voice ceases to main- 


tain a virile lality and rather decidedly partakes of f iY 
characte I : ht add that the cha : re 
found 1 exhi 1 ar t} flvj I of Air 
Servi a y of young men decidedly above the average both 
I ‘ i 
! . these habits of h wholly t 
the slovenliness that is so frankly an American characteristic. 
But I am i 1 to raise the question, Is not su peech 
} h d not taught as such) a t] 
nodern “college atr yhere”? And is it not p ’ } 
( (s ! t fi yh nired to disse} ¢ 1S- 
~ i? t of ! b “ca ah’’? T 1 t 
. ‘ lovenlvy phrascol , 
h l of sound English s ] 
‘ den) ‘ - nt of fi . . : 
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\ oturay Protest 
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pl I I ind opinions ev ! ( I on. 
I shall, t fore, vote for the Social the only one 
t} t tar ls f the € ] of th« e la s { I res Ite ] n 
an abridgment of the freedom of speech and of the press, of 


the right of the people peaceably to a 
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lress of grievan 


Grantwood, N. J., October 19 


Smollett and the Universal History 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

ymbe in his article on Smollett, in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” is not precise in reference 
to Smollett’s general editorship of a Universal History. Mr. 
Seccombe says: “In 1758 Smollett undertook the superintendence 


Str: Thomas Secc 


of a voluminous Universal History, which was to be published 
in collaboration. One of his assistants was the veteran, Dr. 
John Campbell, whose books ‘no inan can number.’ The work of 
the lesser members of the confederation required much polish- 
ing, and Smollett felt the drudgery keenly. He himself wrote 
the portions relating to France, Italy, and Germany.” 

It is certain that this was not the voluminous Universal His- 
tory of 1766 [cf. Nation, September 9, 1915]. But it appears 
that Dr. Smollett had a hand in this work, to which it is known 
that Dr. Campbell contributed. In a letter to Richard Smith, of 
Surlington, N. J. (printed from the manuscript in the Atlantic 
Monthly, I1I, 696), under date of May, 1762, Smollett gave a t 
of his acknowledged works—among them “a small part of the 
Modern Universal History.” In this letter Smollett was 
plainly disturbed at being misrepresented in America. At the 
time he said he was not yet done with a work “exhibiting the 
present state of the world.” This was the voluminous History to 
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that Germany ought to make restitution, and every other 
with her, for overpassing the lines of “civilized war- 
provided we can be sure where those lines run. (How 
the treatment by all of us of the little neutral nations?) 
especially that private property and indemnities collected 
to be returned in full. But suppose that, as Mr. Brad- 

imates, such reasonable restitution is impossible for 


+ 


d nations without many years of starvation and 





! What does mercy, sympathy, common humanity, ask 
I cannot imagine Mr. Bradford willing to stand by, as 
ry rapidly recovering from the 


I f the war, and looking over the sea upon starving 
of people in Germany toiling like slaves to repay her 
debt n | lf of Belgium The patient Belgians would not 
unis! nt of their neighbors. Neither 
1 the workers of the world allow the peasants and artisans 
f G to suffer the dire penalty for conduct for which a 
f iristocrats and professional soldiers were re- 
: not rather bring to bear a higher force, worthy of the 
n 1 and the better democracy for which we are said 
to be ng? Sup we show the good will due from a 
gr n n to wl » power millions of honest and useful Ger- 
I ? ! ‘ I ;. me of tl em ne table proneers of freedom, 
contributed Suppose then we help bridge the gulf of 
t i ry blame by the frank offer to share with Ger- 
mat the restoration.«* Belgium. Here is a bridge to the 
pe f the world that cahSear the mighty weight that will 
' Will any other kind of a bridge bear the strain? 
Will never see what the Golden Rule means, and how sol- 
ly pi l it is? CHARLES F. DOLE 
thwe Harbor, Me., September 29 
L . a > », > . 
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| () I) the Gulf” flow out of the “Great Valley,” and 
fly vord for Mr. Masters’s copious and unpaus- 
! erse mostly blank or free, the form oftenest 
i¢ or narrative in wv h the talker often arrests and 
letair tale-teller, and beauty is even rarer than in former 
I incline to believe that Mr. Masters comprises two 
en ? adern poet nd an unpoetic mode rnist. I say “in- 
becau he best, or nearly the best, poem in the present 
W nticle of the Race,” half bears me out, half 
polis nm ti n | i 
Ilow beautiful are the bodies of men 
" on 
‘] rl rts beat deep as a brazen gong 
] r their neti behests 
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In games or tests 

When they run or box or swim the long 
Sea-waves’ crests 

With their slender legs, and their hips so strong, 
And their rounded chests. 


That is Olympic, in its fashion. On the bodies of women he has 
this fine outcry: 


My wonder is a flame which burns, 
A flame which rests. 


In contrast with such passages, the prevalent quality in these 
poems is dinginess. They are backstairs verse, even where their 
nominal housing is princely. The very brotherhood which is 
their redeeming trait is a fellowship in squalor. Two raga- 
muffins in some Gorkiesque tale crouched together upon reeking 
straw—that is the sordid but not quite ignoble image of 
Mr. Masters’s fraternity with his kind. In “Sir Galahad” he is 
human, almost tender. 

Two main defects, the first in ethics and the second in art, 
disclose a strong kinship, even a like origin. Mr. Masters not 
only vindicates, but extols, the physical instincts of man. His 
work abounds in what our fearless ancestors would have call 
lewdness. The Shakespeare whom he draws is mainly abdom- 
inal. Not less sincere, on the other hand, is his homage to the 
lonely men who have outraced or outfaced their laggard and 
grovelling times. He has his motley legion of honor, his non 
lescript army of martyrs, among whom he enrolls Jesus, Shel- 
ley, and Voltaire; Shelley possibly as a hyphen between Jesus 
and Voltaire. Mr. Masters, I should say, does not like a rebel 
and outcast because he is a prophet; on the contrary, he likes 
a prophet because he is a rebel and an outcast. Religion as 
such scarcely affects him; “Dr. Scudder’s Clinical Lecture,” in 
which an anatomist tells the story of a persecuted visionary, is 
instructive on this point. We have in the lecture pure jargon, 
a barbed-wire entanglement of Germanic thoroughness: in the 
account of the persecution we have true though rude force; iz 
the story of the vision mere convention. 

‘his mixture of sensuality and idealism appears to rest (I 
speak only from inference) on the assumptions that all incen- 
tives are equally valid or that their authority varies only witl 
their strength. Give equal scope and fair play to all the in- 
stincts; to which the reply is that equal scope for all the instincts 
is not fair play. To turn leopards and heifers loose in the same 
enclosure may be impartial, but impartiality in that case is un- 
fair. Nature overstresses the stomach and loins; man, defen- 
sively, overstresses the brain and conscience, that life may be 
kept in plumb by the balance of these opposite deflections. 
The finer instincts are in the position of feeble suitors in a cor- 
rupt court who need patronage in order to get justice. 

The art of Mr. Masters in his later works is further astray 
than his ethics. Miss Lowell is discerningly accurate in her 
judgment that in his bulky monologues and narratives he has 
missed the force of the concise “Spoon River.” In that singular 
poem his art was in a sense ready-made. An epitaph, like a 
grave, is compact, and a cemetery has the advantage of an en- 
closure. The plan itself supplied the art, but in recent vol 
umes Mr. Masters has given melancholy proof of the extent to 
which a talent very far from contemptible may be palsied by 
artistic incompetence. For example, he quite lacks the instinct 
of dramatic propriety. If a word occurs to him and a mouth is at 
hand, he claps the word into the opening without asking if the 
mouth be of a fit shape or size to utter it. In “Dear Old Nick” 
he destroys one of his best effects by the analogous fault of 
shifting the key. He says what comes into his head, and the 
reader who knows how numerous and various are the arrivals 
in that caravansary can imagine the artistic confusion which 
results. The principle that undermines his ethics saps his art— 
the theory that one thing is as good as another. Why give one 
prompting called a conscience supremacy over another called a 
lust? Why give one idea called an artistic purpose precedence 
over another called an irrelevancy? Art is the claim of one idea 
to suppress another; art is privilege, and privilege is iniquity. 
Art is mostly the conservation of effects: Mr. Masters is so 
unflinching a radical that he disdains to conserve anything— 
even his hold upon the reader. 

It is a chastened Donald Evans who speaks to us in “Nine 
Poems from a Valetudinarium.” Has his heart been touched, 
or his brain? His former critics and admirers would probably 
differ in their replies. Personally I welcome the change, though, 
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in spite of diversities, or by reason of diversities, the volume 
as a volume seems rather expressionless. Two poems, however, 
arouse a real interest, the “Temple,” a simple lyric in which a 
charm nestles, and the “Apologia Pro Mea Vita,” in which a 
searching question is forcibly put. 


In the drab descents 
Was I not still I, 
If I was myself 
When I touched the sky? 


To a scant volume of verse which the world may face tran- 
quilly Mr. Gammans has attached a preface in which he con- 
tends that “rhythmus” (otherwise “free verse” or “vers libre’”’) is 
distinct from verse and prose alike. He thinks that rhythmus 
loses force and distinction by its subsumption under verse, much, 
I suppose, as the sweet potato might suffer in dignity through 
a name which wrongly confused it with the Irish esculent. On 
the linguistic question etymology seems to me decisive against 


Mr. Gammans. Prose, from prosa, prorsa, proversa, means 
“forwards” or Pena on.” Prose normally goes on forever, 
and the reason why prose lines are not as long : 5 railway lines 


is the mere accident that pages are not as broad : yntinents. 
A verse, on the contrary, is a turning, and any toe which is 
self-bounded, whose reason for stoppage is internal, is a verse, 


no matter how various or irregular its contents. A thing must 
either go on or stop; a third possibility is unimaginable. But 
does free verse really lose anything by inclusion in the larger 


unit, verse? A world of difference may divide members of the 
ame technical category: the Hottentot and Mr. Gammans are 
th men. 

Mr. Wallace Gould begins his volume by expressing his dis- 
couragement with his reader. The feeling at the close of the 
book is reciprocal. Not that Mr. Wallace Gould is stupid, but 
that he has that form of cleverness which breeds an affection 
for stupidity. He is the young man of unevolved inspirations, 
who, so to speak, dices for effects, gives himself to pointless 
novelty and vague experiment, hoping to come out somewhere 
by grace of fortuity. He has an ear for verbal iterations, an 
eye for cats, grackles, and daffodils, and a nostril a-tilt for 
ordure. “Out of Season,” re-written in unaffected prose, would 
make a good short story of the “Grim Thirteen” type. But I 
am half disposed to say that the tiny phrase, “the green so new 
and the ground so old,” is worth, poetically, all the rest of the 
volume. 

I cannot but like Mr. John Neale Bishop for the lusty and 
manly fashion in which he betakes himself to a rather sophisti- 
cated and effeminate type of verse. His verse is better than its 
type, as the following proves: 


~ 


hye 
'« 


I had dreamed that Love would come under broad pennons 
of old, 
With rumbling of ponderous drums and conches braying 
And Love has come... 
But qui = as a girl who walks 
With bare feet over the warm grass 
Ina night of moths and roses 


His addiction to literary crochet-work has not prevented his be- 
coming first lieutenant of infantry in the United Stat rmy 
Miss Amy S. Bridgman’s “Song-Flame” is flame and oke. 
As I analyze the case, a clever woman who feels something is 
trying to put herself in the place of a woman who feels more. 
The result is that half-success which in art is tantamount to 
failure; the reader is not so much moved as jostled. Even to 
be jostled is not wholly uninteresting. 

3enjamin De Casseres’s “Shadow Eater” is a mad book, but 
it has style of a murky sort, and a poem or two, “My Comic 
Perspective” and the “Closed Room,” exhibit something which, 
if wedded to sanity, might beget power. 

Mr. Ketchum is continuously agreeable both in free and in 
fixed verse. He has maide fixed verse his school for the mastery 
of free metres (Mr. Braithwaite once gave excellent counsel 
to the same effect), and he knows how to be wary in freedom: 
he sees that the Ic »ser the net in which one holds beauty the 
more likely it is .o escape through the meshes. He is a true 
artist in a quiet fashion. 


Francis Carlin is a Celt twice dipped in Celticism, and “My 
Ireland” will give real pleasure to people who love brilliancy 
and do not mind inconseauence. Splinter and sparkle—that is 


his formula. Ie puts himself inte two delicate lines: 
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Old Eurydamas’ 


By MARIE EMILIE GILCHRIST 


1 | OPEST thou then, through the long afternoon, 
That thy sons will return from the battle below; 
Hearing but vaguely the clamorous tune 

Of the crashing of arms, and the shouts of the foe? 
Are thy visions so real that the battle but seems— 


Old Eurydamas, Dreamer of Dreams? 


Yes, the sunlight is warm in October; and here 

On the wall by the gate are the warriors of old; 

And Helen, the white-armed, stands statue-like near, 
Shading her eyes from the sun’s level gold. 

Can thy dim eyes perceive where the battle-line gleams— 


Old Eurydamas, Dreamer of Dreams? 


There Diomedes has slain thy fair sons, 


A and Polydos, goodly and brave. 
Fallen they lie where the Simois runs; 
Thou canst decipher no dreams from the grave: 


What hope now upholds thee, what vision redeems 
Thy desolate anguish, Dreamer of Dreams? 


7a V 17 


BOOKS 
The Theology of the Jews 


Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Consid- 
ered. By K. Kohler. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


fg” ears perhaps is the contrast between religion and 
4 theology so clearly marked as it is in Judaism. Re- 
ligion as conceived there is the immediate and spontaneous 
consciousness of God and its effect upon the concrete life 
of man. The prophets of Israel who felt and expressed life 
communion with the Divine in terms of a most intimate per- 
sonal relationship never allowed the warm spring of their 
religious emotions to congeal in rigid formulas and defini- 
tions, and preached, instead, the social, or practical, ideals 
of justice and righteousne This “knowledge of the Lord,” 
which is essentially emotional and practical, is fundamentally 
different from the “Science of the Divine,” or theology, 
as evolved by the mind of the Greek philosophers, which 
is preéminently speculative and theoretical. Hence the 
curious phenomenon that the Jews, who have always lived 
and frequently died for their religious truths, never felt 
the need of crystallizing these truths in the form of a 
creed, or in the shape of a systematic theology, unless they 
were compelled to do so by extraneous influences. This 
compulsion arose three times in the course of Jewish his- 
torv: in Alexandria, under the direct influence of Greek 
culture; in the lands of the Caliphate when the Jews came 
in contact with Greek thought in the disguise of Moham- 
medan civilization, and in modern Europe when, after their 
emancipation, the Jews, emerging from the isolation of cen- 
turies, joined the intellectual life of the nations around 


them. 


As a result of the contact of Judaism with modern 
thought, there arose in the nineteenth century a Jewish 
theology which found its exponents among the emanci- 
pated sections of Jewry on the European continent. Fol- 
lowing the wanderings of the Jews, Jewish theology re- 
cently made its way into the English-speaking countries, 
particularly England and America. Hence the author of 
the volume under consideration is entirely within his 
right when claiming for his book the merit of being a 
pioneer work. For though Jewish literature in the Eng- 
lish language has produced a number of books which deal 
with separate phases of Jewish religious thought—one 
thinks in particular of Dr. Schlechter’s brilliant “Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology’”—Dr. Kohler’s work is the first at- 
tempt in English to present Jewish theology in all its 
bearings. 

The various problems of Jewish theology are treated 
under the three headings of “God,” “Man,” and “Israel.” 
In his presentation of the doctrines centring around 
God and Man, Dr. Kohler differs but little from the ad- 
vanced Christian theologians, except, perhaps, for the 
greater emphasis which he lays on certain aspects of these 
doctrines. Thus the author defends very energetically the 
unity of God, as against the orthodox Christian dogma of 
the Trinity; or the justice of God, as against, or rather in 
addition to, the love of God which is the outstanding fea- 
ture of the Christian conception of God. In dealing with 
man’s relation to God, Dr. Kohler repudiates energetically 
the Christian doctrine of original sin, pointing to the 
central importance of repentance in Judaism. 

Where Jewish and Christian theology part company is 
in the doctrines centring areund the concept “Israel.” In 
a way it may be said that in the theological structure of 
reforr. Judaism (Dr. Kohler is a veteran representative of 
that school of doctrine) Israel occupies the place which in 
Christian theology is assigned to the person of Christ. It 
is a “Judeology” instead of a Christology. Israel is the 
mediator between God and mankind; he is the suffering 
servant of Isaiah ch. Lit, the locus classicus of the official 
Christology of the Church. The Jews are a “priest-people”’ 
and as such are called upon to be the banner bearers of re- 
ligion to mankind. They are “predestined to be the people 
of revelation” (p. 39). “The election of Israel as the chosen 
people of God . . . forms the basis and the chief condi- 
tion of revelation” (p. 323). Yet the election of Israel 
“cannot be regarded as a single divine act” but rather as 
“a divine call persisting throughout all ages and encompass- 
ing all lands” (p. 326). In order, therefore, to fulfil their 
mission among the nations the Jews were exiled from their 
land and scattered all over the world. The author, accord- 
ingly, repudiates the hope of a national restoration of the 
Jews in Palestine and records his opposition to Zionism 
(p. 389f.). The belief in a personal Messiah is displaced 
by expectation of an impersonal Messianic age when the 
world, taught by the scattered priest-people, will acknowl- 
edge the God of Israel. 

Being a pioneer work, Dr. Kohler’s book is not free from 
the defects attaching to a pioneer undertaking. There is 
a palpable lack of completeness as wel: as of consistency 
in the treatment of the subject. The author professes time 
and again to be thoroughly in accord with modern scien- 
tific thought; the term evolution figures frequently on his 
pages. Yet nowhere is an attempt made to bridge the im- 
mense gap between modern thought and theological doc- 
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trine; there is scarcely an endeavor made to formulate 
the problem. Thus, in discussing the doctrine of God, the 
author confidently declares that “the process of evolution 

points most significantly to a Supreme Power and 
Energy” (p. 71). Yet at the same time he realizes that 
all arguments for the existence of God “are strange fires 
on the altar of religion. The believer can do without 
them, and the unbeliever will hardly be convinced by them” 
(p. 66). The author does not commit himself on the ques- 
tion of Creation, declaring that the greatest problem facing 
modern theology is to reconcile this belief with the “evolu- 
tionist view.” He is similarly undecided as regards Reward 
and Punishment (p. 208f.). On the other hand, the author 
unequivocally repudiates the belief in miracles which “are 
the products of human imagination and credulity” (p. 164), 


yet emphasizing at the same time the dogma of Divine Provi- 


e 
dence. “Indeed, God ceases to be God if he has not in- 
cluded our every step in His plan of creation, thus sur- 
rounding us with paternal love and tender care” (p. 172). 
Dr. Kohler, however, makes no attempt to reconcile these 
views, merely limiting himself to the : 
a belief in divine Providence is ingrained in the soul, and 


reasoning al 


. , “é ¥ 
ssertion tnat “such 


} any) 
I 


2 4 ~ ated : 
one will not suffice to attain it. 
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Again, the author is fully aware of the outstanding im- 
portance of the racial element in Judaism: “The Jew is 
born into it and cannot extricate himself from it even by 
the renunciation of his faith” (p. 6). Yet he is totally 
blind to the deadly effect of modern life on the racial, not 
to speak of the religious, integrity of the Jew. The funda- 
mental purpose and the conditio sine qua non of Israel's 
existence is to be a religious missionary to the world. Never- 
theless, the Jews must not engage in missionary propa- 


” on” 


ganda. “Not conversion but conviction by teaching and 
1” (p. 339f). Israel 


example is the historic task of Judaisr 


must remain separate. He must guard both against “al 
’ and “against isolation 
from them” (p. 365). At the same time, Reform Judaism 


sorption by the multitude of nations 
“cannot afford to encourage the separation of the Jew fr 

his environment in any way except through the maintenance 
of his religion” (p. 453) and, therefore, repudiates the 
dietary laws and the other safeguards by means of which 
traditional Judaism has succeeded in preserving the indi- 
viduality of the Jew. Indeed, on reading Dr. Kohler’s 
book one is forcibly reminded of the ungracious but pene- 
trating remark of a famous orientalist that Reform Judaism 


is Judaism without Judain, having discarded the sne 





elements which went to up Judaism in its historic 
development. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, Dr. Kohler’s book 
will be read with interest and profit by every one who wishes 
to familiarize himself with Jewish religious thought as 
represented in an important section of the Jewish com- 
munity. The volume is replete wit! 


h information and learn- 
ing and helps to correct many erreneous notions concern- 


ing Judaism which are current and even fashionable in 
certain quarters. It reflects, above all, a genuine and 


warm-hearted religious belief which flows directly from 
the emotion and need not be propped up by cold theo- 
logical reasoning. Indeed, Dr. Kohler’s book is an elo- 
quent demonstration of the contrast between religion and 
theology and of the difficulty of squeezing the living re- 
ligious consciousness of Judaism into the stationary mould 
of a theological doctrine. It will have a value for students 


both of Judaisi nd of theology. 
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States are likely to make very intelligent and capable voters. 
Dr. Gulick outlines a programme for constructive immi- 
gration legislation. The maximum permissible annual im- 
migration from any people should be a definite per cent., 
say five, of those from that people who are already natural- 
ized citizens, together with all American-born children of 
immigrants. This solution is familiar to many, being asso- 
ciated with the name of Senator Dillingham, who pro- 
posed a ten per cent. limitation in a bill brought forward 
live years ago. If the five per cent. limitation had been in 
force during the period 1911—15, it would have excluded no 
English, French, Germans, or Dutch, but would have kept 
out over eighty thousand Italians, nearly thirty thousand 
Greeks, and as many Russians. It would have kept out 
veral hundred Chinese and over a thousand Japanese, thus 
acting more stringently than the regulations in force. The 
author does not regard the plan as a mere mechanical method 
of restricting unwelcome immigration; it is to be associated 
with the establishing of immigration on a common prin- 
ciple which does not arouse national resentment; with spe- 
hip; and with 


cific training of all immigran for citizens 


the giving of citizenship to all who qualify, regardless of 
ace. The whole question, so intimately connected with the 
national honor and dignity, should be handled by the Fed- 
eral Government, who would see that American standards 
of living are protected from the dangerous economic com- 
petition of immigrants, whether from Europe or Asia. The 
present war has brought to light a startling danger from 
certain European immigrants, hitherto esteemed; it is sure- 
ly time that the whole subject should be handled in a states- 
manlike way, in order to avoid future complications. Dr. 
Gulick’s book (unfortunately without alphabetical index) 
bears the marks of careful study by a capable mind and de- 
serves the warmest reception everywhere, but particularly 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In “Rising Japan” the author seems to hold a brief 
for Japan, and to have taken the rhetoric of after-dinner 
speeches at their full face value. Where the reader would 
look for hard facts, he finds quotations prophesying smooth 
things: “Says Baron So-and-so,” “Says Viscount So-and-so.” 
Fully endorsing the immigration policy of Dr. Gulick, from 
whom he quotes almost verbatim, Dr. Sunderland is safer 
when he confines himself to the international problem in 
this country. But he fails to e that the term “Monroe 


Doctrine,” as used by Japanese statesmen in regard to their 
) 


policy in continental Asia, is to be read with a German 
flavor; a conveniently vague term, covering imperial de- 
signs. Anything less savoring of the Monroe Doctrine, as 


understood in Washington to-day, than the extraordinary 


demands made on China by Japan in the fateful year 1915 


it is difficult to conceive. It will not do to dismiss these 
demands cursorily in a footnote—as Dr. Sunderland does 
as “the work of the short-lived Okuma Ministry.” “The 


better mind of Japan did not approve of them.” Marquis 
Okuma personally may not have approved of them, but may 
have yielded to extraordinary pressure; he is a Liberal by 
preference. In Japan as elsewhere the real danger to inter- 
national friendship and neighborly relations is to be found 
in the ambitions of the imperialists. The influence of Ger- 
man imperialistic ideas over Japanese officialdom was strong 
from the middle eighties onward; they naturally left their 
mark on many Japanese statesmen. The more need to 


strengthen the liberal forces now struggling for ascendancy. 


A Pick of War Novels 


The Silent Legion. By J. E. Buckrose. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 
The Soul of Susan Yellam. By Horace Annesley Vachell. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
Elizabeth’s Campaign. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Drums Afar. By John Murray Gibbon. New York: John Lane 
Company. 
On Furlough. By Florence Olmstead. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
The Years for Rachel. By Bertha Ruck. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 
The Star in the Window. By Olive Higgins Prouty. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
M OST novels of any account are now bound to be in some 
i¥isense war-novels. They are piling up very fast this 
autumn. Most of them are not of great moment, the “good 
average workmanship” is there, but seldom a really fresh im- 
pulse or fresh touch. Too few of them are the better or the 
worse for their “war-flavor.” The tribe of Britling continues 
to increase and multiply. “The Soul of Susan Yellam” and 
“The Silent Legion” are among the novels of the hour that 
quietly take their place beside “Mr. Britling” and Miss Sinclair’s 
“Tree of Heaven,” dealing with the fortunes of war as they 
concern the majority at home. Mrs. Buckrose’s scene is the 
placid provincial Flodmouth in which she has been wont to 
stawe her wholesome little comedies. Her people are those 
excellent citizens and housewives, village “characters” and 
honest young lovers, among whom her lighter fancy has always 
moved. But now she must show them in the year 1917, bearing 
their war burdens and sorrows in the fashion of the stout 
middle class without fuss or noise. “The upper class has blown 
delicately for ages through long silver trumpets, of course; and 
only yesterday, as time goes in history, the working class sud- 
denly began to blow brass ones so loudly—perhaps in a reaction 
after centuries of silence—that the silver trumpets could no 
longer be heard. But the class to which Mr. Simpson belongs 
simply does not blow.” Mr. Simpson is one of the heroes 
unsung of this and all wars. He has lost his only brother and 
his only son, and the war has ruined his business. The future 
looks dark for himself and for England, and at one moment his 
faith is shaken. Then his sturdy nature reacts and he is safe: 
“Dammit!” he said, “The brutes have killed my boy and my 
business, they shan’t kill my faith in God!” In “The 
Soul of Susan Yellam” and “Elizabeth’s Campaign” the upper 
and lower classes are shown reacting in the same way. Susan 
Yellam, the fine-minded, stern-souled village woman, so com- 
manding and respected in time of peace, barely meets the test 
of war. For her nature and interests, however worthy, are 
infinitely narrow. Above all, her happiness and her faith hang 
upon the fortunes of her only son. Even after she has come to 
recognize the reality of the war as an affair that concerns 
Nether-Applewhite as well as London, she refuses to see that it 
at her own door. The son is slow enough in seeking his 
duty, but after a time enlists. She does not oppose this openly, 
but in secret is filled with fierce resentment against God. Only 
after her son’s death and reassuring apparition does she again 
believe and take heart for life—since now she knows there is 
something beyond death. An early instance, one would say, of 
the “novelizing” of that sudden popular interest in psychical 
phenomena to which the booksellers bear witness. That Susan 
Yellam owes her return to her old pew in the village church to 
her belief in her son’s return from the dead gives a curiously 
modern twist to a very old situation. 
“Elizabeth’s Campaign” is, as we are not surprised to find in 
a novel by Mrs. Ward, a campaign in an upper class sector. 
She gives us a reactionary English Squire, with the individual- 
ism of his order reinforced by ether individualisms, of the 
scholar and the hedonist. He will have nothing to do with the 
war which has dared menace his own peace and comfort. He 
has no soul for France or Belgium and no patience with the 
politicians who, he asserts, have got everybody into this mess. 
His estate is heavily encumbered, but he finds money for the 
purchase of new treasures of Greek art at Christie’s, while re- 
fusing to give a penny to any of the war causes. He will not 
hear of table economy, or of any sort of change or retrenchment 
in the name of the war. Into his household comes a brilliant 
young secretary, a woman of thirty, at home in his hobby and 
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quick to admire him as a scholar and man of taste, but without 
sympathy with his selfish indifference to the great struggle 


oe campaign is against that indifference, which his child: 
ave combatted in vain. She uses a woman’s weapon, fir 
aking herself indispensable to his work and his happiness, and 
then threatening to leave him because of his principles. They 
prove flexible enough under the conditions, which include the 
capture of his heart. In the end he is really reformed and 
becomes a patriot to Elizabeth’s and our taste. The story has 
Mrs. Ward’s old fluency, but is too clearly contrived, and too 
ender in characterization, to be impressive. “Drums Afar” 


i 


“en 


deserves more credit than its publishers give it, as “an inter- 
national romance with a war tinge.” It is a story of heartier 
flavor than has commonly come out of Oxford. The young 
Englishman who is its hero contrives to be intensely Oxonian 
without being either an ass or a weakling. He does not quote 
rreek to barmaids, or flounder in sex, or carry himself snob 
bishly in the presence of the alien. He is a decent sort in more 
than the conventional sense, and quite deserves the Chicago 
maiden of his choice. That the Chicagoan should be taken as 
the representative American type enhances the piquancy of the 
contrast between the very British Fitzmorris, and his Oxford 
intimate Kelly and destined mate Madeline Raymond. Kelly 
and Madeline speak extraordinarily good American of its class 
—a rare thing in a British novel. The action leads up to the 
war, and both the British youth and the American girl, drifting 
in a world of big deals and fox trots, are revealed to themselves 
and each other by its rough tests. “On F url Oo a is a lighter 
bit of international romance, involving a nice Southern girl and 
an amusing young British oflicer who has done his first bit in 
the war without at all finding himself, and needs love to open 
his eyes. This is an example of a firm sort of comedy now 
finding a legitimate place among the war-novels. In 
life that must take account of the war, clean and 
ymedy cannot be denied its office. “The Years for Rac 
more exuberant piece of the same kind of work, by a writer who 





has commonly stuck pretty closely to farce. This is the tale 
of a girl who goes up to London from the provinces and with 


the aid of love and war works out her destiny. “The Star in 
the Window” may = named as a similar story in the American 

tting and in a somewhat more sober vein. This group of wa? 
conscious novels, we hoe said, are none of them epoch-making, 


1 


but they are all of respectable quality and well above 


iverage in their kind. 
T 
Notes 


“HORTLY Little, Brown and Company will publish: “Sk: 

rider,” by B. M. Bower; “The Golden Road,” by Lillian Whit 
ing; “Tales of War,” by Lord Dunsany; “Happy Jack,” b: 
Thornton W. Burgess; “Heroes of Aviation,” by Laurence 
LaTourette Driggs; “Representative British Dramas: Victorian 
and Modern,” by Montrose J. Moses. 

The Yale University Press announces for publication this 
nonth: “Georges Guynemer: Knight of the Air,” by Henry 
Bordeaux. 

Among the books to be published by D. Appleton and C - 
pany at the end of October are: “The Three Strings,” by Natalie 
S. Lincoln; “Jimmie the Sixth,” by Frances R. Sterrett; “ T ; e 
Boy Scouts Year Book”; “The Laughing Girl,” by Robert W. 
Chambers; “Psychic Tendencies of To-day,” by A. W. Martin 

The Stratford Company announces for October publication: 
“Sidelights on Shakespeare,” by Edwin Gordon Lawrence; 
“Ballads of War and Peace,” by Horace Spencer Fiske; “After 
the War—What?”, by James H. Baker 

The Houghton Mifflin Company will publish this week 
“Heart’s Haven,” by Clara Louise Burnham; “The Development 
of the United States from Colonies to a World Power,” by Max 
Farrand; “Instinct in Industry,” by Ordway Tead; “The Book 
of Elves and Fairies,” by Frances Jenkins Olcott; “Formative 
Types in English Poetry,” by George Herbert Palmer; “Songs 
of Men,” by Herbert Frothingham; “In the Soldier’s Service,” 
by Mary Dexter; “A Poet of the Air,” by Lieutenant Jac! 
Wright; “Before Governors and Kings,” by Clarence D. Ussher 

E. P. Dutton and Company will have ready for early publica 
tion: “Alsace-Lorraine, Past, Present, and Future,” by Coleman 
Phillipson; “The Kingdom of the Child,” by Alice Minnie Hertz 
Heniger; “American Problems of Reconstruction,” by Elisha M 
Friedman. 
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N “Women and the French Tradition” (Macmillan; $1.50 net), 


Mrs “lorence Leftwich Ravenel « (presses some imnterestin 
views concerning feminism in France. The volume contain 
eight essays, five of which have appeared in the North Amerw 
Review. Mrs. Ravenel deals with such subjects as The Eternal 
Feminine, Ge« rges Sand, Mesdames de Staél, de Sévigné, and de 


pare tte. The writer stands for a cautious and conservative 
feminism of the Tennysonian kind: woman is “not undevelop’d 
man, but diverse’; she rises best through her distinctively femi 


powers rather than by imitating the lonelier genius of ma 
In life, she represents ideals of beauty and joy, household light 
and warmth; in literature, she “arrives” through the power of 


personality and self-expression. It is particularly in France 
that woman has for several centuries been awarded a comple 
role, as companion, inspirer, mother, or social leader. In France, 
then, no militant feminism is visible or ne 
] 


iture is primarily social, the salo es have played 
natural part in humanizing and socializing i \ 
women writers above-mentioned are considered as 1 enta 
tives of self-expression, ~who, however far they we ally 
always remained human and lovable. Of Mme. de Sevigne, it 


said “she simply lived.’” Mme. de Staél, somewhat 
viewed as a poor writer but a great person. Mme. de Lafayette 


seems less of a sphinx than Mrs. Ravenel would have us believe 
On the whole, though it contains little that is new, this volume 
which is gracefully written, furnishes a pleasant kind of remin 


iscential reading. 


Lied tOTHY Canfield is a writer to be trusted as wel! as en 
She has proved it on home grounds with the fidelity 
a 


and broad vision of her “Hillsboro People.” We know then tl 
her “Home Fires in France” (Holt; $1.35 net) are faithful 


beacons. Her pages give no place to hysteria, sensationalism, 
bitte rness, Or hate, although they sympathetically reflect devas 
tated village life, the poilu on leave returning to his murdered 
— the groping of the blinded in their new darkness; the 
shouldering of life’s burdens by lo mely women. Besid the 


French | types with their heart-breaking carnage, are Ameri 
cans, of many kinds, in France: the soldier boys who had “a 
queer feeling” to find that the unheard-of little villages the, 
passed were as old as many of the historic cities of their school 
yooks, and yet “nothing had ever happened there except a great 
deal of human life”; the generous but untrained society women 
trying to dispense relief without typewriter or card index; the 
hustling dealer in cosmetics who wants to help France by boom 
ing the cold cream once supplied to “Marie Antoinette, the 
queen, you know”; and the dean of hat-buyers on his fifty-first 


visit to Paris, standing loyally by. There, too, is a wonderful 
grey-haired couple who are hav ing an ideal honeymoon by bring 
ing food to France and forests to Italy, but who like to t the 
money directly into the hands of those who need it, and not 
into “the hands of those self-satisfied young women uniform 
who know all about Elmira, New York—but do t bout the 
D rtment of the Aisne?” Of the stori of Am ans, the 
best is “A Little Kansas Leaven.” William Allen White |} 
alr = given us to see the eternal Kansas in Fran but Doro 
thy Canfield takes France to Kansas. Of war bo i ire 
Ronneal is al likely to endure for its truth, its humanity 
and its literary value. Dorothy Canfield writes, : as an out 
sider, but as one to whom France is a nd | es 1 e hu 
band went to the front months before « troc were sent; 
and who has herself given two year f vice to the blind 
oldiers. A strong undercurrent of d racy runs through the 
stories which will be equally wel: to Ame n and French 


; 
readers 


HE modern novel is becoming vastly popular in Japan. One 


of the greatest favorite the touching story of “Hototo 
gisu,” by Kenjiro Tokutomi. Mr. Tokutomi, to use his pen name 
comes of a family of writers and is himself probably the be 
known author of the day (his books selling by the hundreds of 
thousands) as well as the only Japane novelist who is 
Christian. A devoted student of Tol: “ng he spent me time 
in Russia with the Master. His best-known worl tr 
religious novel which has caused Mr. Tokutomi to be called the 


ananese Tolstoy. Under the title “The Heart of N 
(Stratford: $1.50) “Hototugisu” has been 
ican readers. It is a simple story of ha; married life ms 

tragic by an intolerable but all-powerful mother-in-law it 
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depicts Japanese home life with the utmost fidelity and is un- 
sparing in its revelation of the old divorce custom still in force, 
by which both wife and husband may be entirely at the mercy 
of the two families. The version by Isaac Goldberg is made 
via Europe and has suffered much in passing through various 
translations. Not only is the English itself often faulty, but 
a wrong use of terms entirely sweeps away Japanese custom. 
The tiny hibachi, or charcoal brazier, for instance, becomes 
a cheery fireplace; and such frequent reference is made to beds 
and easy chairs (in a country which knows them not) that one 
wonders if after all the translation is genuine. But the charac- 
ters themselves stand out with great realism despite an altered 
background, and gentle Nami-San is a true daughter of Nippon. 


*VEN people without much property may eventually be led 
to realize that heavier taxation is one of the fundamental 
causes of the increased cost of living. As long as the quack 
doctor of economics and the politician are with us, however, the 
usual tendency to take measures which suppress symptoms in- 
stead of eliminating causes will prevent an early realization of 
the fact. Enlightenment will spread, however, through the in- 
fluence of two classes, the actual and potential investors in 
Liberty bonds, and the payers of the Federal income tax. If 
every holder of a baby bond were to spend his next interest 
coupon on a copy of “The Business of Finance” (Dutton; $1.50), 
by Hartley Withers, his economic consciousness would become 
articulate. This does not mean that “The Business of Finance” 
is startling; it merely presents some economic truisms in enter- 
taining, readable style. Mr. Withers is a well known writer, 
formerly financial editor of the London Times. His remarks 
on the evils of the systematie inflation practiced in England and 
his chapter on Investment Abroad are especially valuable. To 
every gatherer of interest from government bonds who pays an 
income tax, thus transferring money from one pocket to another, 
the chapter on Finance and Government may be illuminating. 
The vexatious problem of restoring business to a harmonious 
course after the war, through sound finance, is Mr. Withers’s 
main preoccupation. Those who, like him, spread a popular 
knowledge of economic laws may help to prevent a lapse into 
the financial dark ages. 


Ww N we read such a book as “The Lost Fruits of Water- 

loo” (Macmillan; $1.50), by John Spencer Bassett, we are 
bound to wish that no one should write on great problems of 
statecraft until he has had a practical experience of politics. 
There is not much connection between the book and the era of 
Waterloo. The thesis which Dr. Bassett supports is that the 
idealist alliance of Europe planned then by the Czar Alexander 
I should now be realized not merely as an alliance, but as a 
federation of nations to preserve peace. A mere league of 
nations, he says, will not do; there must be a body with au- 
thority to enforce if’ mandates. Why a league might not do 
this is not clear; but according to Dr. Bassett only a feder- 
ation could accomplish it. Great Britain, Dr. Bassett thinks, 
ecured a footing on the Persian Gulf only at the time of 
the recent Balkan Wars (p. 128). Talk of atrocities in Bel- 
ium is only “in order to make the British people mad for war” 
(p. 196). Britain, which in fact opened freely her markets to 
Germany, is put in respect to rivalry in trade on exactly the 

me level with Germany, whose policy was exclusive (p. 159). 
Germany, it is said, tried to separate Britain from France by 
“the promise of gains in the near East” (p. xv). Where did 
the author secure this information? What he knows about the 
Holy Alliance he derives chiefly from Mr. Alison Phillips’s “Con- 
federation of Europe.” We have (p. 66) in 1818 “the last gasp 
of the Holy Alliance,” but at Troppau in 1820 Metternich at 
last ceases to ignore it and uses it as a “stalking horse” (p. 72)! 
What would Mahan have thought of the view that against Ger- 
many dominant in Europe Great Britain “could have done noth- 
ing. Her fleet would have been useless” (p. 134)? What would 
Frederick the Great have said of the statement that his system 
of recruiting an army was “inefficient” (p. 146)? The author 
imagines that the “Open Door” in China means that the country 
shall not restrict imports by a tariff. Because the allies of 1815 
received France into good fellowship, they should be expected 
now to do the same for Germany (p. 202). Dr. Bassett does 
not mention that in the first instance a dynasty had been over- 


thrown. 


T is not easy to-day to take a fair view of Germany, though it 
is more necessary than ever to do so, since to know the 
strength or weakness of an enemy we must see his cause and see 
it whole. In this respect “The Roots of the War” (Century; 
$1.50 net), written by William Stearns Davis in collaboration 
with Messrs. Anderson and Tyler, is quite sound. Beginning 
with the Franco-German war, “the gre t war which bred a 
greater,” the writer gives us an account of the causes of the 
war developed since 1870 as they relate to the rivalries of the 
great powers, to the Balkans, Egypt, Morocco, and above all to 
the ambitions of the Pan-Germans to master the world. Mr. 
Davis has read some of their copious literature and gives de- 
lightful extracts, exhibiting the whole doctrine of Pan-German- 
ism. Nor is he less happy in showing the petty spirit of the 
German official world in persecuting the non-German peoples 
within the Empire. There is a sketch, quite fair in spirit, of 
the outlook of the Prussian junker and of the minuteness of the 
German regulations down to the labels on benches in public 
parks, naming the number, the classes, and sexes entitled to sit 
on the bench. If some of the history is not quite adequate, as 
for instance that of the Schleswig-Holstein question, it is to be 
remembered that the author has to crowd much into limited space 
The defects of the book are two-fold. Except for the period 
of the war, Mr. Davis’s work is based on secondary materia! 
There are a good many unfortunate slips in matters of fact 
Where did Mr. Davis ever hear of a “King of Belgium” (p. 479), 
and who told him that in uniting the Netherlands in 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna “annexed Belgium to the Kingdom of Hol- 
land” (p. 521)? It is not usual to speak of the German Em- 
peror Frederick as “Frederick III.” Well-informed persons do 
not call Moslems “Mohammedans” (p. 403). Mr. Davis recalls 
with praise the warnings of Lord Roberts as to German designs 
and wonders that Britain did not heed them, but does not men- 
tion that, at the same time, Lord Roberts carried on a fanatical] 
agitation against Home Rule for Ireland which showed him so 
wrongheaded that his general judgment was popularly discred 
ited. Mr. Davis’s English is so loose as to repel a scholarly reader 
What is “a bleeding indemnity” (p. 504)? Over and over again 
we have outworn phrases such as “giant strides”, advances by 
“leaps and bounds.” The grammar is defective. “Germany had 
certain rights which they were entitled to protect” 
(p. 407). Incessantly we have nouns turned into adjectives; 
“the Napoleon cult (p. 474); “social welfare legislation” (p. 
138), “the old residence town of Louis XIV” (p. 162), “junior 
rank officers” (p. 187). We have singular verbs where there 
should be plural: “aggressive war and an ambitious foreign pol- 
icy was one of the last things possible” (p. 41); “such was the 
morning and the evening of the fourth day” (p. 500), a memory 
of scriptural phraseology which Mr. Davis would have done well 
to refresh by reference to the Book of Genesis. Each of the 
three authors has the degree of Ph. D. They have produced a 
useful book, written with skill and moderation, but marred by 
crudities which suggest that a censor of style may become 
necessary in our universities. 


[X 1906, Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, purchased in Egyp' 
four manuscripts of the Bible, the deciphering and editing of 
which was committed to the competent hands of Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan. Three of 
the four, comprising respectively Deuteronomy and Joshua, the 
Psalms, and an ancient uncial of the Four Gospels, have already 
been issued. The publication of the fourth manuscript, under 
the caption of “The Washington Manuscript of the Epistles of 
Paul” (Macmillan; $1.25 net), brings to a happy conclusion 
the sturdy toil of a dozen years. This manuscript is but a 
fragment and when found was in “an almost hopelessly decayed 
condition.” In the eighty-four leaves having legible writing. 
fragments of all the fourteen canonical epistles of Paul, except 
Romans, have been brought to light by the care of the editor 
and printed in clear and beautiful form, variations from this 
text, which are found in the text of Westcott and Hort, being 
put at the bottom of the printed pages in lieu of a collation 
The editor believes that the manuscript had originally between 
208 and 212 leaves and that “joined with the manuscript of the 
Four Gospels, found with it, it made a complete New Testament, 
which did not, however, contain Revelation.” The type of text 
represented, Dr. Sanders thinks, is, being translated into the 
language of Westcott and Hort, not “western” or “Alexan 
drian,” but, on the whole, “neutral,” though there are about a 
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score of “Alexandrian” readings which are opposed to the “neu- 
tral” text of Vaticanus and Aleph. 


WO general books on religion are “The Experience of God 


in Modern Life” (Scribner; $1), by Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, 


and “The Life of God in the Life of His World” (Funk & Wag- 
nalls; 60 cents), by Dr. James Morris Whitom; the latter a 
defense of the doctrine of the Trinity, the former an exposition 
of evolutionary theism. With these, but distinctly below them 
in quality of reasoning, may be grouped “The Compass” 
ger; $1), by Edwin L. Mcllvaine, in the Library of Religious 
Thought; “Jesus—Our Standard” (Abingdon Press; $1.25), by 
Professor Herman Harrell Horne; “Christ Triumphant and 
Christian Ideal” (Stratford; $1.50), by P. C. Schilling; and “The 
Holy Spirit: A Layman’s Conception” (Putnam; $1.25), by Wil- 
liam Ives Washburn—all of them of the “inspirational” order. 
Inspirational also, but better designed to meet real difficulties 
f thought or experience, are “The Miracles of Jesus” and “The 
Parables of Jesus” (Dutton; $1.60 each), both by the Rt. Rev. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of York, whose recent visit to 
this country is still fresh in memory. 


Music 


french and Japanese Musicians 


~ 
we 
' 


N BAELY all the nations represented in the Avenue of the 
1'N Allies are also likely to be heard in the concert halls of New 
York. Even Japan, though her own music is as unlike ours a 
her language, is not overlooked. There are now at least two 
Japanese prima donnas on this side of the Pacific. Las‘ 
Friday the Society of American Singers revived “The Mikado” 
which, as everybody knows, sounds some genuine Japanes: 
strains; and the same is true of the most popular of modern 
Italian operas, “Madama Butterfly.” Conversely, in Japan our 
music (that is, European music chiefly, although our “March 
ing Through Georgia” is said to be very popular over there) 
is very much in evidence. The Conservatory Orchestra in 
Tokio, a few months ago, celebrated the Gounod centenary with 
a special programme devoted to his works, and the Government 
is doing all it can to cultivate a general] taste for foreign com- 
positions, without neglecting the native tonal art. 

There is reason to suppose, too, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment took a paternal interest in the education and blossoming 
of the genius of Koscak Yamada, a young composer of thirty-two, 
who, after graduating at the Imperial Academy of Music in 
Tokio went to Berlin and other European centers for further 
instruction and impressions. Last week he gave a concert of 
his own compositions in Carnegie Hall which made a favorable 
impression on the local experts and music lovers who mingled 
with members of the Japanese colony in the audience. The 
programme included a choral number entitled “An Autumn 
Feast”; two symphonic poems based on Japanese verses; a 
choreographic symphony, “Mary Magdalen,” after Maeterlinck; 
two legendary poems of old Japan and a Coronation Prelu 
written for the coronation of Emperor Yoshihito. Inevitab 
the orchestral numbers were largely a gallery of echoes in 
which the voices of modern German, French and Russ 
masters were discernible. The hearers were particularly pl 
with those pieces in which Japanese strains colored the 

in the combinations of Oriental folk tunes with Occidenta! | 
terns, and in the songs, which were quaintly Japanes I 
noting the infiuence of European composers on an Oriental con 
poser like Mr. Yamada we must not forget that Debussy, 
Grainger, and others of our composers have derived much of 
their own inspiration from Japanese and other Eastern sourc 

It was a little surprising that the later Orientalizing produc‘ 
of the French school were not more conspicuously represented in 
the two programmes recently played at the Metropolitan Ope1 
House by France’s leading orchestra, the Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, which has come over here for a tour of the United 
States and Canada under the auspices of the French Gover) 
ment. This orchestra is made up chiefly of professors of t!) 
Conservatoire, which is the source and centre of French musical 
life as no other high school is in any other country. It was alread 
a model orchestra when Richard Wagner dwelt in Paris, in 1829 
12. Its most notable achievement is that it taught the Germar 
how to play Beethoven. At any rate, Wagner, displeased wit! 


a 





» fy; 


rformances of Beethoven’s symphonies he had heard in 
Dresden and Leipzig, wrote in his essay “On Conducting” with 


eference to the Conservatoire Orchestra’s play ing, that “French 
lans sooner than the Germans discovered the secret of 
terpreting Beethoven; they discovered it because they, being 
ted with the Italian school, look on melody, on song, as the 
t e of all musi 
As at that time, so to-day, the Orchestra of the Conservatoire 
Beethoven melodiously and emphasizes the melodic cor 


of other works in a way to suggest the lucidity we all 


1 French literature. André Messager, who has been for 

rs the conductor of this famous orchestra, chose for its 

American début a vrogramme including Berlioz’s “Benvenuto 

’ overture, ‘ ir Franck’s ymphon. Saint-Saéns’s 
d’Omphale,” Dukas’s “L’ Apprenti Sor r,”” Debu 


ges” and “Fetes,” and Lalo’s “Rhapsodie Norvégienne.” 


In second programme he included Beethoven's fifth s\ 

y, Bizet’s “Patrie” overture, Debussy’s “Afternoon of 

a sel on from Franck’s “Redemption” and Berli 
in Carnival” overture. At least two of these works, the 

k symphony and the “Rouet d’ Omphale” of Saint-S 

id probably a more polished, refined and sympathetic read 
r than had ever been given them before in New York, deen! 
‘essing the large and distinguished audience Altogethe: 
1. Messager proved himself a conductor of the first rank, and 


rchestra surprised those who heard it for the first time by 
being not only superlatively fine in the wood-wind choir, a 
ich specialty, but hardly less so in the strings, wind, and 


Drama 
Promised lrench Plays 


T Hk opening of the French Theatre last week proclaimed the 
real beginning of New York’s dramatic season. If one could 
set aside an evening a week to be spent at the Vieux Colombier, 
for the next twenty-five weeks, he would be sure of educationa! 
profit and delight. According to the new schedule each play 
will run one week only; therefore lovers of the drama must 


keep a brisk pace or be the losers. In addition to some of 
the best of last season’s productions, there will be more than 
a zen new ones, including Brieux’s “Blanchette,” Donnay’: 


“Georgette Lemeunier,” Courteline’s “Boubouroche,” Verlaine’ 
“Les Uns et les Autres,” and de Musset’s “Les Caprices de 
Marianne.” It will be refreshing to see the actors of the 
Vieux Colombier in such old favorites as “Gringoire,” “Le 
Mariage de Figaro,” “La Femme de Claude,” and “Le Gendre 


de M. Poirier.” Expectation is high, also, for M. Copeau’s 


own new play, “Le Roi, Son Vizir et Son Médecin.” 

A wide range is afforded; those who find “Les Fréres Kar 
mazov” too gloomy may choose Moliére instead. Comedy of 
manners, symbolistic drama, psychological comedy, pure farce 


ach the best of its kind—may be had in turn. 
Bernstein’s “Le Secret” began the series with a direct appeal 
» present taste. Although familiar in English, through Mr 
Selasco’s production, the play had not been given here before 
in the original. Mlle. Lucienne Bogaert was a marvelou 
human cat, curling herself, with sinuous grace, comfortably into 
the lives of her victims. The absolute truth of the play, } 
ever, came to its climax when the two splendid husbands, ¢ 
stant and Denis, faced the realization that their wives wer« 
liars—yet liars needing their love and protection. M. Copeau 
was a commanding figure, the personification of truth, while 
M. Lucien Weber was hauntingly real as the timid, loving, 
jealous, crushed, but forgiving husband. 

Keen analysis, intelligent study, faithful workmanship, 
fidelity to ideals and a love of truth, make the little group of 
artists at the Vieux Colombier leaders in our dramatic education 
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Art 


4 Great National War Pageant 


"T’HE decoration of Fifth Avenue for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan was more than a passing show. It meant for Ameri- 
can artists the chance to originate and carry out for themselves 
a scheme of decoration on a large scale. It allowed them to 
speak to the people through their art as artists spoke in days 
long past when art was a language the people understood. 

We have a way in our country of leaving matters of art to 
anyone rather than the artist. We say he is not a business man, 
and we hand over his affairs to the business man who is not 
an artist and wonder at our disappointment in the result. But 
New York was wise enough to entrust the decoration of Fifth 
Avenue to artists, the general direction in charge of a Window 
Display Bureau—a committee of three, the right number when 
real work is to be done—and the arrangement of each window 
left to a different artist. It is to this policy we owe the beauty 
of “The Avenue of the Allies.” To go from New York to any 
other town where artists were not consulted is to be struck by 
the contrast. In Philadelphia, only two hours away, there was 
no large general scheme, no artistic control. Flags flew where 
they would, posters were dotted about anywhere, an occasional 
enterprising shopkeeper had adorned a window. The artist had 
not been referred to, and as a consequence, Philadelphia looks 
much as usual, a foil to the beauty with which New York clothed 
itself for the Fourth Liberty Loan. 

The artists, of course, had the advantage of a beautiful street 
to decorate. Pall-Mall, the Corso, Unter den Linden, the Ring- 
Strasse, by comparison, fade into insignificance. The Rue de 
Rivoli and the boulevards in Paris have more complete unity, 
but less grandeur and magnificence. In the old Florentine 
streets of palaces, held up as models, we seem to see merely 
the suggestion of ideals that Fifth Avenue has realized on a 
seale hitherto undreamed of. There is also in New York the 
advantage of that high luminous sky under which, on a radiant 
October day, mere commonplace would be transformed into a 
thing of beauty. But if the artists were provided with a 
marvelous background they knew how to make the most of it. 
From the fine Temple of Liberty erected in Madison Square 
to that ugly, unfortunately permanent soup basin of a fountair 
close by the Plaza, they filled Fifth Avenue with color, brilliant 
as the brilliant light, framed in harmoniously by the high 
wray lines of the architecture. We have not yet the old tapes- 
tries and sumptuous stuffs that Rome and Florence can hang 
from their windows to grace a pageant; it would seem a waste 
of money just now to get together new stuffs for the purpose. 
The color has been obtained entirely by an arrangement of 
flags—the flags of the Allies in successive groups with every- 
where the “Buy a Bond” banner to strike a rich recurrent 
note of red. No one who looked up or down the splendid street 
during the weeks of the loan can forget this blaze of color 
between the rows of palaces, under the October sky—not a 
crude blaze, but a rich flaming, like the fires of gold and scarlet, 
of dahlia and chrysanthemum, in an autumnal garden. 

All along, the windows are details in the general plan, though 
each has its own decorative scheme based upon a painting or 
piece of sculpture, a print or a poster, in which the artist is the 


Government's interpreter to the people, explaining to them in 
terms of art the abomination of war, the need to bring it to a 
triumphant end, the impossibility of doing so unless bonds ar« 


bought. ‘These smaller schemes are not always so successful 
the larger design of which they are a part. It is not easy to 
a harmonious pattern out of prints of shipyards and 


weuve 

munition works mingled with the latest things in hats and 
bonnets, or pastoral landscapes set among boots and shoes. 
Tiffany’s windows, with their few details, were the most satis 
factory from the purely decorative point of view. The work 


varies from the old-fashioned sentimental war records of 
Eastman Johnson to the allegorical flights of Blashfield, the 
shuddering realism of Wolff and Bellows, the industrial records 
of Pennell. The prevailing tendency seems to be to speak in 
symbolism, or allegory—a manner of speech in which the master 
ilone can excel, so easy is it to fall into bathos or caricature. 
[t is not enough to pose a model as Columbia or Liberty, Peace 


1 Victory. She must be made to belong to the composition in 





order to justify her presence in a realistic setting. Even Mr. 
Blashfield, whose experience as a mural painter has helped him to 
understand just how to arrange the lines, and balance the color 
space of his design so as to make it tell from a distance, does 
not altogether succeed in his “Carry On,” and where he does 
not quite succeed it is no wonder the majority have failed. 

They have not known how to convince us that the figure of a 
woman, whatever her allegorical intention, should be the most 
prominent in a battle scene. Their soldiers come from the 
stage, not the camps or the trenches. The elaboration of their 
allegory is less expressive than such simplicity of realism as we 
have in the poilu, silhouetted against the bare white paper, with 
no explanatory accessories of that famous French poster Or le 
Besides, this grand, eloquent, melodramatic type of 
allegory is doing just what we do not want done—perpetuating 
the old-time idea of the glory and splendor and beauty of the 
battle. The message from art to-day, if we are to profit by it, 
must be delivered in strong, brutal language such as we get in 
that horrible painting by S. J. Wolff, where the soldier stick: 
out his hideous bloody stumps of arms as a reminder to the 
comfortable civilian of how the glory and beauty are paid for; 
or in the equally horrible canvas by George Bellows where the 
Belgian, bled white, lies swooning in the arms of his torturers 
with the unspeakable hands lying livid and dead on the floor by 
his side. Here you have the war that Sherman told us lone 
ago was hell—the hell that Barbusse has described in “Le Feu.” 

We get also the horrible realism of war, if of another kind, 
from the records of our great shipbuilding yards and munition 
factories, in which Pennell, Jonas Lie, and others who treat the 
same subject, impress us with the labor and wealth and energy 
our country is spending upon the human massacre, and must 
keep on spending until the war has given us one thing—a future 
of peace, for which we are fighting. It is the horror and waste 
of war that the war poster and the war print must proclaim 
aloud if they are to be of service in the war propaganda. 
Realism alone will not answer; war may be turned into the 
adventure of a summer day, as in F. W. Benson’s picture of a 
neat nursemaid and her children wandering through a pleasant 
landscape where nothing speaks of the defilement spread by an 
army over the land save the smoke rising from a distant village 
and the gesture of the little girl. She holds her hands over her 
ears with modified terror as if she would shut out, not the noise 
of war, but the nurse’s rebuke or the whistle of a passing train. 
Nor do we get a sense of war, a reason for appealing to the 
people, even in pictures so good in themselves as Frederick 
Waugh’s and George Elmer Brown’s Seas, or Kenneth Thayer's 
pleasant decorative arrangement, too light and airy in color and 
feeling to move us even by its legend, “Lift the Burden from 
the Children.” What is wanted is a choice of realistic sub 
jects that by their realistic treatment will convey to the peopl 
the grim horror of the battle and its colossal cost. 

However, one hesitates to criticise artists who have given 
their time and talent so freely and fully to the service of their 
country. In such a large outdoor display some good things 
must be missed, and no doubt, hidden away in windows, was 
much that I did not see. It is easy, too, to overlook the pane!s 
painted on the stand in front of the Public Library, each by a 
different artist on a different day—a living poster to attract the 
crowd that seldom was attracted, probably because the artist in 
his blouse seemed to the uninitiated no greater show than a 
house painter on his ladder. Unfortunately, the panels when 
set up in place are too small to produce the desired effect. A 
picture would have not only to sing, as artists say, but to 
scream, in order to assert itself in the midst of the blazing flags 
When seen, they were pleasant splashes of color on the gra) 
walls, occasionally something more. The great thing, however, 
is the successful result of the experiment. It showed us what 
artists can do, and made New York beautiful as New York 
never was before. One’s pleasure in it is the less unqualified 
because we shall not lose all the beauty with the decorations 
We shall still have the background, still two of the greatest 
works of art the pageant had to show, monuments of another 
great war—Farragut, stern and grim in the glamour of Madi- 
son Square, Sherman under the shadow of the Plaza. The 
artists who would record to-day’s struggle in stone or bron7¢ 
will have to go far indeed to surpass or even equal them. 

N. N 
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Finance 
War and the Steel Trade 


T= steel trade is giving a good account of itself in respond- 

ing to government demands for war steel. September figures 
show a remarkable increase in pig-iron production, the daily 
output of 113,942 tons of iron representing an increase of 4,600 
tons over the August figure and being the largest ever reported. 
The indications are that the output for this month will 
establish a new high record, as unusual efforts are being made 
to increase the yield of furnaces now in blast. There was also 
a record production of steel ingots last month, the total being 
at the rate of 46,800,000 tons per year. 

The previous high record for pig-iron production was estab- 
lished in October, 1916, and the record for ingot output in the 
corresponding month of 1917. In addition to the immense ton- 
nage required for war purposes, the Government is placing 
large orders for locomotives for service in this country and in 
Europe. It is expected that the industry will show a total 
ingot production for the half year ending with December of 
19,500,000 tons. This total would be 2,500,000 tons larger than 
the prospective supply indicated by the War Industries Board 
several months ago. The Board then placed the country’s re- 
quirements somewhere between 23,000,000 and 25,000,000 tons. 
Many of the large mills are showing a remarkable output, con- 
sidering the deficient labor supply with which they are obliged 
to contend. War orders have been so heavy as to make it 
difficult for them to supply the requirements of private custo- 
mers, and a large amount of new construction work is being held 
up so as to enable the Government to receive practically the 
entire output. 

In the effort to prepare for peace business, many of the large 
munitions plants are being altered so as to make it possible for 
them to resume the business that they were originally designed 
to handle. There is little likelihood that the industry will be 
seriously disturbed by the cessation of hostilities abroad. Little 
steel is held in reserve anywhere, and if American production 
could be increased immediately by 50 per cent., there would 
probably be a ready market for all the steel not needed by the 
Government. The indications are that as soon as the war ends, 
the mills will receive large orders from private consumers who 
have been forced to hold back their requirements owing to gov- 
ernment needs. 

Some experts look for some demoralization in the industry 
while the movement is under way to readjust prices to a peace 
basis; but Judge Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 
takes a hopeful view of the outlook, and reminds business men 
that the United States will continue to lead the world in in- 
dustrial matters after the war ends. The large steel mills have 
done an immense business during the past four years, and if 
they are able to retain a full quota of workers, will increase pro- 
duction yet further. Very little steel, other than that for 
government uses, can be exported at this time, owing to the 
need of utilizing all shipping space for essential business, but 
the war has advertised American steel products and methods 
abroad in a remarkable way. The construction of several hun- 
dred miles of railways in France by American engineers has 
already been effective in illustrating the advantages of Amer- 
ican methods, and will have its effect in the future. 

France, Great Britain and Italy will probably bid heavily 
for our steel in repairing the ravages of war. There is good 
reason, therefore, to expect heavily increased foreign consump- 
tion. Inasmuch as American banks have largely extended their 
sphere of foreign influence during the years just past, it will 
be relatively easy to finance this growing volume of business 
abroad. 

In considering the expansion of the steel industry, our pro- 
gress in shipbuilding must also be taken into account. By the 
time the war ends, American shipyards will probably have 
turned out a total tonnage exceeding that of any other nation. 
This industry will continue to expand after the war, as we take 
up the task of handling our growing foreign trade. The situa- 
tion is very interesting, and there is every reason to expect our 
great steel mills to give a good account of themselves in the 
future. 

WILLIAM Justus BoIres 
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The Inferno 


Although this tremendous novel by Henri Barbusse, author of “Under 
Fire, was published a couple of months ago and cannot in these breathless 
days be called a “new” book, it continues to provoke much excited comment. 
It was translated from the 100th French edition of the book, in spite of the 
fact that many “reviewers” say they cannot understand this phenomenon. Some 
literary critics call it great, others call it impossible. Some understand its point 
of view regarding the never-ceasing war waged between the sexes, others con 
demn its philosophy without even trying to understand it. $1.50 


Capel Sion and My Own People 


These two books of short stories introduce to the American public the dis 
tinguished Welsh author, Caradoc Evans. They depict the life of sordid and 
by no means altogether virtuous Welsh communities. Each story ends with as 
vigorous a punch as the tales of O. Henry. It is the opinion of the publish 
ers that these stories will produce something of a literary sensation. $1.50 cach. 


The Path on the Rainbow 


Gift books have been more or less condemned for this season because se 
many of them are very expensive reprints of books that can be obtained in se 
many cheaper editions. “The Path on the Rainbow” is a handsome gift book 
of literal translations of the poetry of American Indians, edited by George 
Cronyn, and with introductions and appreciations by Mary Austin and Con 
stance Lindsay Skinner. The book is decorated throughout by J. B. Platt. 


The Prestons 


Even in these vital days of war and reconstruction, a really fine and sig 
nificant novel commands attention. In her new story of the everyday life of 
an average American family, as told by a typical American mother, Mary 
Heaton Vorse has given us a highly humorous book, yet with the deeply s 
nificant background of human psychology with which Mrs. Vorse’s many read- 


ers have become so familiar. $1.50 
Can Such Things Be? 
We spoke of O. Henry when we compared him with Caradoc Evans. One 


critic says that Ambrose Bierce, the author of this book of stories of the gro- 
tesque and unreal, combines the vivacity of O. Henry, the ingenuity of Conan 
Doyle, and the artistry of Poe. Many of the finest critics consider Bierce the 
greatest writer of American short stories $1.50 


What Is the German Nation Dying For? 


This is the book of the hour. Karl Ludwig Krause is a well known German 
statesman and author, and now that we know that the German nation is dying, 
he tells us exactly what we want to know about it. He foresaw clearly that 
what is happening at the present time—the crumbling of Prussian Junkerdom— 
was bound to happen, It is as though this book were directly answering the 
questions we are now all so eagerly asking. Here are some of the chapter 
headings: German Barbarians; Why the Germans Are Disliked; The Prussian 
Spirit; Asininities, Bluff, and The Crash, j $1.50 


The German Myth 


Gustavus Myers has gathered in this book new data, statistically proved 
showing that conditions in Germany are the very opposite of what we are led 
to believe—that immorality, crime and poverty are greater there than in any 
other European country or in the United States. The subtitle of the book is 
“The Falsity of Germany's ‘Social Progress’ Claims.” The book is endorsed 
by the League for National Unity. $1.00 


The Great Change 
oa New America After the War” is how Charles W. Wood, the author 
of this book, describes it. It is based on a series of interviews which Mr. 
Wood obtained as a special writer for the New York World, with the men and 


women at the head of American Government and Industries, and with the 
eaders of American thought. It should be of special interest to readers of 
The Nation, $1.50 


Americanized Socialism 


Here is another book with a subtitle—“A Yankee View of Capitalism.” 
James MacKaye, the author of the book, says that many persons who did not 
suspect themselves to be Socialists will, when they read this book, discover that 
they are, and that Socialism is a true American ideal. The publishers think 
that “Americanized Socialism” is the most grippingly interesting book on the 
subject now in print, $1.25 


The Penguin Series 


This new series comprises works of distinguished literary merit that have 


never before been published in book form Additional titles will be added 
from time to time. The four titles just published are GABRIELLE DF 
BERGERAC, by HENRY JAMES, undoubtedly the finest novel of Henry 


James's earlier period; KARMA, by LAFCADIO HEARN, the first story giv 
ing the author's account of his own love; JAPANESE FAIRY TALES, by 
LAFCADIO HEARN, a collection of delightful children’s stories: and 
IOLANTHE’S WEDDING, by HERMANN SUDERMANN, a new love story 
by the author of “The Song of Songs.” ‘ $1.25 each 


Are You a Stagnuck? 


We, Boni & Liveright, publishers of good books at 109 West 40th Street. 


) a C., have been asked to define the word that has been used in many of our 
advertisements of the famous Modern Library. (The Modern Library, by the way 
now includes sixty-six titles at 7(« volume.) In our opinion a “nagnuck” 


is a person who thinks Gorky a brand of caviar; Balzac a mining stock 
Kev the author of “The Star Spangled Banner”; John Macy the pr 
a department store; ‘The Way of All Flesh,” a sex book. What definition have 
you to suggest? Don't be a stagnuck—read good books—buy them at your 
bookdealer’s, or send to us for a new and comprehensive catalog that you will 
be interested in. ‘i 
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Messer, W. S. 
Columbia University Press. 


Murray, Gilbert. The Religion of a Man of Letters. 


Mifflin. $1. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Macmillan. $1.25. 


Davies, M. C. The Drums in Our Street. 


Lowell, Amy. Can Grande’s Castle. 
Sandburg, Carl. Cornhuskers. Holt. 


FICTION 


Abbott, H. R. The Merry Heart. Century. $1.40. 
Doran. 


Curtin, D. T. The Edge of the Quicksands. 


Corbett, E. F. The Vanished Helga. 


Macmillan. $1.50. 
$1.30. 


McIntyre, J. T. Ashton-Kirk, Criminologist. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK MeInty 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Henderson, W. B. D. Swinburne and Landor. 
The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy. 


$1.40. 


Macmillan. $3. 
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Penn Publishing 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Cramb, J. A. The Rule of Might. Putnam. $1.60. 
Schapiro, J. S. Modern and Contemporary European History. 


Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


Houghton 
ton Mifflin. 


$2.50. 
$1.50. $1.50 


Doran. $1.50. 


Wilkinson, Spenser. 


Whitehouse, H. R. The Life of Lamartine. 2 volumes. Hough- 


THE WAR 


Church, J. R. The Doctor’s Part. Appleton. $1.50. 
Hayes, R. A. Secretary Baker at the Front. Century. $1. 
Hough, L. H. The Clean Sword. Abingdon Press. $1. 

Hurd, Archibald. The British Fleet in the War. 


McBride. 


Trounce, H. D. Fighting the Boche Under Ground. Scribner. 
Government and the War. McBride. $1.60. 
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“One of those rare books which 
represent a positive addition to the 
sum total of genuine literature,” 


JUNGLE PEACE 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 
Dlustrated, $1.75 net. 


A book of science, travel and adven- 
ture in the Guiana Jungle that will 
appeal to the layman as W. K. 
Hudson, John Burroughs or Thor- 
eau appeals, and to the scientist 

sound observation in 
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EVERY BOOK 


advertised in this mag- 
azine (with possibly a 
few exceptions) is to 
be had on its day of 
publication at 





¢ 
BOOK STORE 
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Broadway at Ninth Street 
NEW YORK 
AND IN PHILADELPHIA 




















SELECTIONS FROM 


ENGLAND 
George Lansbury’s 
YOUR PART IN POVERTY. $1. 
Sidney Webb’s 
THE RESTORATION OF TRADE 
UNION CONDITIONS,  50c. 
Arthur Henderson’s 
THE AIMS OF LABOR. $1. 
FRANCE 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s 
— OF MODERN FRANCE. 
1.50, 
Margaret Pease’s 
JEAN JAURES. $1, 
Jules Romains’s 
THE DEATH OF A NOBODY. $1.25. 
RUSSIA 
M ichael Artzibashef’ 8 


THE MILLIONAIRE. $1.5 
o- OF THE REVOLUTION. 


$1.50 





MR. HUEBSCH’S LIST 


UNITED STATES 
Francis Hackett’s 
HORIZONS: A Book of Criticism. $2. 


Van Wyck Brooks’s 
LETTERS AND LEADERSHIP. $1. 
AMERICA’S COMING-OF-AGE, $1, 


IRELAND 
James Joyce’s 
A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS 
A YOUNG MAN. $1.50. 
DUBLINERS, $1.50. 
CHAMBER MUSIC (lyrics). $1. 
EXILES (drama), $1. 


Francis Hackett’s 
— A Study in Nationalism. 
2. 


GERMANY 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
COLLECTED DRAMAS IN SEVEN 
VOLUMES. $2 each. 


Good booksellers can supply you immediately. If you prefer buying of the publisher, 
books will be sent c. o. d. unless you remit (including 10% for parcel post charge) with 


order. 


B.W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave. NEW YORK 











Auiversity of North Carolina 
Publications 


WAR INFORMATION SERIES 
STUDY OUTLINES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

NATIONAL IDEALS IN BRITISH 

AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
100 pages, 
THE COMMUNITY PAGEANT: An 
Agency of Democracy_______. 
A SYLLABUS OF LATIN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY 
LESSON PLANS FOR THE STUDY 








A SYLLABUS FOR THE WAR 
ISSUES COURSE (S. A. T. C.) 
ON THE HISTORICAL AND 
ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF 
EE tne 


Address 





Indian Summer 


is only one of the many subjects dis- 
cussed in Professor Kittredge’s en- 
tertaining farrago, “The Old Farmer 
and His Almanac.’ The time-hon- 
ored Almanac serves as a starting- 
point for all sorts of excursions into 
the realms of folk-lore and popular 
customs, on which the author is an 
unrivalled authority. 


Cloth. 403 pages. $2.25 
Inquire at your bookseller’s. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


29 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City. 











OF WAR FACTS. 10c 











BUREAU OF EXTENSION, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
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A discussion of the contemporary 
of vi- 


England, Ireland and America—ful 


vacity and clever characterizations. 


THE apvens OF ENGLISH ' poayav IN 


$1.50 
New York 


TWENTIETH CENTUR 
By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 





























